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Three Worlds surround, penetrate and bear up this physical world, which is the 


lowest and the sediment of the three. THE ZODIAC. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS THROUGH KNOWLEDGE. 
VI. 


(Concluded from Vol. VII., page 9.) 


the Universal Mind, or Intelligence. He is this con- 

sciously or unconsciously, either in part or in perfec- 

tion. Man is God in the proportion or degree to 
which he is able to know and act according to the plan in the 
Universal Mind. He is at one with the Universal Mind or God 
so far as he is able te consciously create, preserve and re- 
create. Without knowledge, he thinks and acts in darkness 
or uncertainty; as he nears perfection, he thinks and acts with 
the light of knowledge. 

The process of passing from darkness into light, from 
ignorant desire (11), into knowledge (Vf), is through thought 
(7). The mind begins to think through the primitive races. 
As it continues to think, it changes or improves the type of the 
race or its capacity to think until it creates a perfect instrument 
through which it thinks justly and wisely. 

The crystal sphere of the mind (95) begins its work in this 
world by trying to breathe itself into rhythmic movement 
through the animal human form. Each crystal sphere acts 
according to its development. The animal human form resists 
the motion of the crystal sphere of the mind. From this resist- 
ance is born a flash of thought. This flash of thought is not a 
well-formed thought. A well-formed thought is the product of 
the response of the animal human to the crystal sphere of mind. 
This response is made when the animal human is either com- 
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pelled by, or answers readily, the motion of the crystal sphere 
of mind. Through many lives, through many races, the human 
animal forms compe! by desire the incarnating mind breathed 
into them from the crystal sphere of the mind; by the con- 
tinued breathing and incarnating, the mind gradually overcomes 
the resistance of desire; then the desire is, through thought, 
first compelled and later trained and educated to act with, not 
against, the mind. 

The mind, incarnated from its erystal sphere, is ignorant 
of its bodies and the worlds to which it is related. To the mind, 
ignorance is darkness, but when it discerns itself, the mind 
knows; it is knowledge, the light of knowledge; it is a column 
or sphere of conscious light which knows. This light, this knowl- 
edge, may be striven for and either grown into by a persist- 
ent process of reasoning, or it may shine through and illumi- 
nate space when it comes like an infinite flash of brilliance, or it 
may dawn and grow into the unfailing lightness as of myriad 
suns, while in deep meditation. But however it comes, the 
mind knows itself by its own conscious light. 

After it has discovered itself by its own conscious light and 
become aware of the world of knowledge, darkness will again 
eome to the mind, though the knowledge remains and cannot be 
lost. The darkness comes when the mind leaves the world of 
knowledge and becomes again conscious of the bodies to which 
it is related, and from which it is not yet freed. 

While in ignorance and darkness, the mind is on its cross 
of flesh and is kept in the lower worlds of matter. With knowl- 
edge, the mind loosens the bonds of flesh and is freed from the 
lower worlds, even though it remains in them. After the mind 
is freed from the bonds of the flesh it may act from the world 
of knowledge and still remain in its body of flesh. 

All this is done through thought. Thought is the medium 
of communication between the spiritual world of knowledge and 
the lower worlds. Thought is the result of the action and re- 
action of mind and desire, and thought is also the cause of all 
phenomena appearing in ail’the worlds below the world of 
knowledge. Through thought the universe is created; through 
thought the universe is preserved; through thought the universe 
is destroyed or re-created. Thought (7) is the beginning and 
the end of the path which leads to the world of knowledge. 
Entering the unformed world of life ({), thought (7) gives 
direction to life and causes it to precipitate and erystallize into 
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the form (my) appropriate to the character of the thought. In 
the least developed races the thought of the individual is for the 
preservation and perpetuation of its body. Not knowing itself 
and deluded by the senses into the belief that its existence de- 
pends on the body, the personality uses every means to protect 
and preserve the body, even at the expense of others, and, like 
a frightened shipwrecked man clinging to a sinking spar, it 
disappears; it is overcome by the ignorance of death. So the 
mind, in its passage through the lower to the more developed 
races, continues to think and act until an intense feeling of 
separateness and selfishness for its personality is developed and 
it continues to alternately live and die through civilizations and 
races. In this way the mind builds up and destroys civiliza- 
tions in the course of its incarnations. 

But there comes a time when the mind reaches its maturity ; 
then if it is to progress instead of traveling continually around 
the same beaten track, it must think outside of and away from 
the senses. It does not know how it shall think of that which 
is not associated with one or more of the senses. Like a young 
bird which prefers to remain in its familiar nest, fears to test 
its wings, so the mind prefers to think of sensuous things. 

Like the bird, it may flutter and fail, not having the con- 
fidence which comes with experience, but with repeated trials it 
finds its wings and, with experience, confidence comes. Then it 
may soar and take long flights into the hitherto unknown. The 
first efforts of the mind to think apart from the senses are 
attended by many fears, pains and uncertainties, but after the 
first problem has been solved there comes a satisfaction which 
repays all efforts. The ability to enter an unknown sphere, to 
take part in hitherto unkrown processes, brings a joy and 
mental exhilaration which is followed by mental strength rather 
than exhaustion. So with each problem solved, the confidence 
which comes with successful mental voyages is assured; the 
mind has then no fears as to its strength and ability to travel, 
search and discover. ‘The mind then begins a course of reason- 
ing as to the causes of phenomena; it discovers that it must pro- 
ceed from universals to particulars, from cause to effect. instead 
of from effect to cause; that it must have an idea of the plan of 
a thing if it is to know where any particular part of that thing 
belongs. All difficulties are overcome by continued effort. 

How then is the mind to begin a course of reasoning which, 
is not based on sensuous perceptions and which proceeds from 
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causes to effects rather than the reverse? One way is open to us 
which, though well known, is seldom used to this purpose. It is 
that of the study of pure mathematics, especially of pure 
geometry. Mathematics is the only exact science, the only one 
of the so-called sciences which is not based on sensuous percep- 
tions. None of the problems in plane geometry can be proven 
to the senses; the proofs exist in the mind. Inasmuch as the 
efforts of the mind have been to experience through the senses, 
it has applied mathematics to the senses also. Nevertheless, 
mathematics is the science of the mind. All mathematical theo- 
ries and problems are seen, worked out and proven to the mind, 
then only are they applied to the senses. 

Pure mathematical processes deal with and describe the 
grade and development of the mind during its involution and 
evolution throughout the series of its reincarnations. This 
explains why mathematics is applied by materialistic thinkers 
to physical science rather than to spiritual knowledge. 
Geometry may properly be used to plan and construct matter 
in the physical world, but it should first be known that that great 
branch of mathematics is primarily to test and develop area and 
form from the mind, then to apply it to physics and relate it to 
the mind. Geometry, from a point to a cube, describes how the 
mind develops and comes into a physical body, and also indi- 
cates that the line of its evolution will be equal to the line of its 
involution. This is shown in the zodiac thus: the line of invo- 
lution is from cancer (95) to libra (=), therefore the line of 
evolution must be from libra () to capricorn (V§). 

When the mind during a life first begins to think in its own 
world, the mental world, after having accustomed itself to the 
physical world of the senses, it is in a condition similar to that 
of the time when it acted as a child and was learning to under- 
stand and become accustomed to the physical world of the 
senses. As it went out into the world through the senses to 
gather information and experience of the world, so now, when it 
would enter its own world, the mental world, it has to struggle 
to become acquainted with the ideas of that world. 

Heretofore the mind had depended on the senses to prove 
the information gathered in the physical world, but those senses 
are no longer used when it enters its own worid. It must leave 
the senses behind. This it finds difficult to do. Like the young 
bird which leaves its nest, it must depend upon its wings for 
flight. When a bird is old enough, an inherent inborn instinct 
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impels it to leave its nest and fly. This instinct causes it to 
inflate its lungs, whereupon a magnetic current is generated 
which decreases its weight. It spreads its wings, then launches 
itself into the air, its element. It flutters, steadies itself and 
flies to its objective point. When the mind is ready for flight 
in its own world, the mental world, it is prompted by a yearn- 
ing inward and upward. It closes its senses temporarily by 
mental abstraction, aspires, and then, like a flame, it leaps up- 
ward. But it does not as readily become acquainted with its 
world as does the bird. The mental world at first appears to 
the mind to be dark, without color and without anything to 
guide it in its flight. It has, therefore, to find its poise and 
make its own paths through the to it pathless spaces of the 
mental world. This it does gradually and as it learns to think 
clearly. As it learns to think clearly, the mental world, which 
had appeared to be a chaos of darkness, becomes a cosmos of 
hght. 

By its own light the mind perceives the light of the mental 
world and the currents of the thoughts of other minds are seen 
as the roads which have been made by the world’s great 
thinkers. These currents of thoughts are the beaten roads of 
the mental world along which the minds of the men in the world 
have moved. The mind must turn aside from the beaten tracks 
in the mental world. It musé soar upward and upward still, and 
by its own light it must open the path and create a higher cur- 
rent of thought in order that those minds who now follow on 
the beaten track i in the mental world may see their way to pass 
into higher altitudes of life and thought. 

To the mind who is so able to rise in aspiration and clear 
sight there comes an inflow of strength and power and a feel- 
ing of ecstatic content and confidence that justice is the order 
of the universe. Then it is seen that as the arterial and venous 
blood flows through the body of man, so there are streams of 
life and thought which circulate through the physical world 
from the mental and the surrounding worlds; that the economy 
of nature and the health and disease of humanity is carried on 
by this circulation. As the venous blood returns to the heart 
and lungs and is purified, so what are called evil thoughts pass 
into the mind of man, where they should be cleansed of their 
impurities and sent forth as purified thoughts—a power for 
good. 

The mental world, like the incarnated mind, reflects from 
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below and from above. The world and all which it stands for 
reflects itself up to the mental world and on the mind of man. 
As the mind is prepared it may have reflected into it the light 
from the spiritual world of knowledge. 

Before it was capable of receiving the light of the spiritual 
world of knowledge, the mind had to free itself from such im- 
pediments as laziness, hatred, anger, envy, restlessness, fancy, 
hypocrisy, doubt, suspicion, sleep and fear. These and other 
impediments are the colors and lights of the life of the mind. 
They are like turbulent clouds which enclose and surround the 
mind and shut out the light from the spiritual world of knowl- 
edge. As the impediments of the mind were suppressed, the 
clouds vanished and the mind beeame more quiet and restful, 
and it was then possible for it to gain entrance into the world 
of knowledge. 

The mind gained entrance and found its way into the men- 
tal world by thought ( 7); but thought could take the mind to 
the entrance only of the world of knowledge. The mind could 
not enter the world of knowledge by thought, for thought is the 
bourdary and limit of the mental world, whereas the world of 
knowledge passes boundless through all the lower worlds. 

The world of knowledge is entered by the knowledge of self. 
When one knows who and what he is he discovers the world of 
knowledge. It is not known before. This world of knowledge 
reaches into and includes all the lower worlds. The light of 
the spiritual world of knowledge is constantly present through 
all our worlds, but we have no eyes to perceive it, just as ani- 
mals have no eyes to perceive the light of the mental world 
which thinkers enjoy. The light of knowledge is to men as 
darkness, even as the light of the ordinary mind is known to 
be the darkness of confusion and ignorance when seen by the 
light of knowledge. 

When man as a self-conscious light first discovered him- 
self to be such he got the first glimmer of real light. When he 
saw himself as a conscious light there began to dawn for him 
the light from the spiritual world of knowledge. As he con- 
tinued to see his light, he as a conscious light became stronger 
and more luminous, and as the conscious light of Self ccntinued, 
the impediments of the mind were burned up as dross. As the 
impediments were burned out, he as a conscious light became 
stronger, more radiant and effulgent. Then the light of the 
spiritual world of knowledge was perceived clearly and steadily. 
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Sensation ruled in the physical world, desire in the psychic 
or astral world, thought in the mental world, but reason only 
persists in the world of knowledge. Passion was the light of 
the physical world, desire lighted the psychic world, thought 
was the light of the mental world, but the light of the world of 
knowledge is reason. The things of the physical world are 
opaque and dark and dense; the things of the psychic world are 
dark, but not opaque; the things of the mental world are light 
and dark; the things vf all these worlds reflect and throw 
shadows, but there are no shadows in the world of knowledge. 
Each thing is there as it really is; each thing is a light in itself 
and there is no thing to throw a shadow. 

The manner by which the mind gained entrance into the 
world of knowledge was through itself, by its own light as a 
self-conscious light. There is a thrill and joy of strength and 
power when this is known. Then even as man found his place 
in this physical world, so the mind as a self-conscious light 
knows itself to be such; it becomes a law-abiding resident in the 
spiritual abstract world of knowledge and takes its place and 
order in that world. There is a place and a work for it in the 
world of knowledge even as there is a place and a purpose fer 
everything in this physical world. As its place is known and 
its work done, it gains in strength and power as exercise causes 
an organ to increase in strength and efficiency in the physical 
world. The work of the mind who has found its place in the 
world of knowledge is with the worlds of phenomena. Its work 
is to transform darkness into light, to bring order out of seem- 
ing confusion, to prepare the worlds of darkness that they may 
be illuminated by the light of reason. 

The conscious resident of the spiritual world of knowledge 
perceives each of the worlds as it is, and works with them for 
what they are. He knows the ideal plan existing in the world 
of knowledge and works with the worlds according to the plan. 
He is aware of the ideal forms of knowledge, which ideal forms 
are the ideas of form rather than forms. These ideal forms or 
ideas of form are perceived to be persistent and indestructible; 
the world of knowledge is perceived by the mind as permanent, 
perfect. 

In the spiritual world of knowledge the identity of self is 
seen and the identity of ideas and ideal forms is known. Omni- 
potence is felt; all things are possible. The mind is immortal, 
a God among Gods. Now, surely man as a self-conscious light 
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has reached the fullness of his strength and power and has at- 
tained the fullness of perfection; further progress seems 
impossible. 

But even the high state attained in the spiritual world of 
knowledge is not the greatest wisdom. As the mind had experi- 
enced, matured and grown out of the physical world of the 
senses, passed through the psychic and mental worlds into the 
spiritual world of knowledge, so there is a period in the maturity 
of the immortal corresponding to the periods when it decided 
to grow upward out of the lower worlds. When this period is 
reached the mind decides whether it shall maintain its identity 
apart from those who have not attained its high estate, or else 
return to the worlds where other minds have not discovered 
themselves nor grown out of the sphere of sensuous dogmas. At 
this period a choice is made. It is the most important moment 
experienced by the immortal. Worlds may depend on the deci- 
sion made, for the one who decides is an immortal. No power 
can destroy him. He possesses knowledge and power. He can 
create and destroy. He is an immortal. But even as an im- 
mortal he is not yet free from all delusion, else there would be 
no hesitation in choice; his decision would be spontaneous. The 
lorger decision is deferred the less the choice is liable to be 
right when made. The doubt which prevents immediate choice 
is this: Throughout the ages required to evolve forms and 
build bodies, it was necessary for the mind to think of form; in 
thinking of form it had connected Self with form. The connect- 
ing of self with form had continued even after the mind had 
discovered itself as a self-conscious light, though it continued in 
a less degree than when man conceived himself to be his physival 
body. To the self-conscious light who is immortal, the idea of 
separateness of self remained. Knowing, therefore, the long 
ages which had been taken to attain to immortality, the mind 
may conceive that if it again mingled with poor humanity—who 
will not seem to profit by experience—there will be a waste of 
all its past effort and a loss to it of its high position. At this 
tim, it may even seem to the immortal that if it again became 
intimate with human beings it would lose its immortality. So 
it continues until the choice is made. 

If it chooses to remain immortal in the spiritual world of 
knowledge it remains there. Looking down from the light of 
the spiritual world of knowledge, it sees the conflicting thoughts 
of the world of men, the cauldron of desires of the psychic astral 
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world and the fierce turmoil of passion in the physical world. 
The world with its mankind appears like so many worms or 
wolves who crawl and growl over each other; the littleness and 
futility of human effort is seen and despised and the immortal 
is satisfied in having chosen to remain apart from exaggerated 
littleness and pernicious indulgences, fierce greed and strug- 
gling ambitions and uncertain sentiments of the sensations with 
their attendant ever-changing ideals, which all go to make up the 
petty delusions of the world. The little physical world loses 
interest for the immortal and it disappears. He is concerned 
with larger affairs. Knowing his power, he deals with forces 
and other powers; so he continues controlling and drawing to 
himself more and greater power. He may wrap himself around 
with power and live in the world of his own creation to such a 
degree that all other things may become entirely absent. To 
such an extent may this be carried that he may remain conscious 
only of his being in his world throughout the eternities. 

It is different with the immortal who makes the other choice. 
Having reached the fullness of Self as a self-conscious light and 
attained his immortality, knowing himself among other immor- 
tals, he still perceives and knows the kinship between himself 
and all that lives; knowing that he knows, and that humanity 
knows not, he decides to continue with humanity that it might 
share his knowledge; and, though humanity should frown upon, 
deny or try to scourge him, he will still remain, as will a natural 
mother who soothes her child while it ignorantly and blindly 
pushes her away. 

When this choice is made and the immortal wills to remain 
as a worker with mankind, there comes an accession of glory and 
a fullness of love and power that includes every existing thing. 
Knowledge becomes the great wisdom, the wisdom which knows 
the littleness of knowledge. The ideas and the ideal forms and 
all things in the world of knowledge are in their turn known to 
be as impermanent shadows wafted into infinite space. The 
gods and the highest gods, as forms or bodies of light and 
power, are seen to have the impermanence of a lightning flash. 
All things great or small are known to have a beginning and 
end, and time is but a mote or fleecy cloud that appears and dis- 
appears in boundless light. The cause of the understanding of 
this is due to the choice made by the immortal. The imper- 
manence of that which had appeared permanent and indestruc- 
tible is due to a greater wisdom, in having chosen wisely. 
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The cause of knowledge and wisdom and power is now dis- 
covered. The cause of these is Consciousness. Consciousness 
is that in all things from which they are enabled to act according 
to the capacity to comprehend and perform their functions. 
Now is seen that that by which one knows what is known is Con- 
sciousness. The immortal is now conscious that the cause of 
the light in all things is the presence in them of Consciousness. 

The mind was able to conceive itself as a self-conscious 
light. The mind must be able to picture the details of an atom; 
to grasp and comprehend the fullness of a universe. Due to 
the presence of Consciousness the immortal was enabled to see 
the ideas and ideal forms which persist from age to age, and by 
which and according to which are reproduced universes and 
worlds. The fully illuminated now perceives that the immortal 
is only such by virtue of the sublimation of matter so that it 
might reflect the light which comes as the result of the presence 
of Consciousness, and which light appears as matter is refined 
and sublimated. 

Matter is of seven grades. Each grade has a particular 
function and duty to perform in the economy of nature. All 
bodies are conscious, but not all bodies are conscious that they 
are conscious. Hach body is conscious of its particular fune- 
tion. Each body progresses from grade to grade. The body of 
one grade becomes conscious of the grade above it only when it 
is about to enter that grade. The seven grades of matter are: 
breath-matter (95), life-matter (Q), form-matter (mm), sex- 
matter (+), desire-matter (1m), thought-matter (7), and 
mind-matter (Vf). 

Breath-matter (95) is common to all grades. Its function 
is to be the field of the operation of all grades and its duty is to 
impel ali bodies to act according to their grade. Life-matter 
(S.) is the material used in the building of bodies. Its fune- 
tion is to expand and grow and its duty is to build up form: 
Form-matter (1m) is that grade of matter which gives figure 
and outline to bodies. Its function is to hold life-matter in 
place and its duty is to preserve its form. 

Sex-matter (++) is that grade which adjusts and balances 
matter. Its function is to give gender to form, to relate bodies 
to each other and to specialize or equalize matter in its down- 
ward or upward path. Its duty is to provide the bodily condi- 
tions in which beings can experience the appetites of nature. 

Desire-matter (1) is the sleeping energy in Universal 
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Mind, and the ignorant, blind force in man. The function of 
desire-matter is to oppose any change from its grade and to 
resist the motion of mind. The duty of desire-matter is to impel 
bodies to reproduce. 

Thought-matter (jf) is the grade or state in which mind 
acts with desire. Its function is to give character to life, direct 
it into form and to perform the cireulation of life through all 
lower kingdoms. The duty of thought is to bring the spiritual 
world into the physical and raise the physical into the spiritual, 
to transform animal bodies into human beings and to transmute 
the human into an immortal. 

Mind-matter (Vf) is that state or grade of matter in which 
matter first feels, thinks, knows and speaks of itself as I-am-I; 
it is matter carried to its highest development as matter. The 
function of mind is to reflect Consciousness. The duty of mind 
is to become immortal individuality, and to raise to its grade or 
plane the world below it. It judges the sum total of a lifes 
time’s thoughts and causes them to condense into one composite 
form, including psychic tendencies and characteristics, which is 
projected into life and becomes the form of the next life, which 
form contains in germ all the thoughts of its past life. 

All worlds and planes and states and conditions, all gods 
and men and creatures, to the very tiniest germs, are seen linked 
together in a grand procession so that the most primitive ele- 
ment or the smallest grain of sand by an infinite series of trans- 
formations and progressions may wind its way and travel from 
the lowliest stages along the links in the great chain until if 
reaches the height where it becomes conscious of Consciousness 
and of the possibility of becoming at one with Consciousness. 
To the degree that one is conscious of Consciousness does he 
understand the changelessness and absoluteness of Conscious- 
ness and the impermanence and unreality of all else. 

But the great wisdom of being conscious of Consciousness 
does not remove the immortal from-the world of man. By being 
conscious of Consciousness man feels the universe is kin. By 
the presence in him of Consciousness, and by being conscious of 
the presence of Consciousness, the immortal sees into the heart 
of each thing, and is that thing more completely as he is con- 
scious of the presence of Consciousness. Each thing is seen in 
its own state as it actually is, but in all things is seen the possi- 
bility of their constant progression from ignorance through 
thought to knowledge, from knowledge through choice to wis- 
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dom, from wisdom through love to power, from power to Con- 
Sciousness. As the manifested worlds of phenomena must be 
passed through to attain to knowledge, so must the analogous 
noumenal spheres of being be entered to attain to Conscious- 
ness. Man the mortal must first get and be knowledge, for 
only through knowledge will it be possible for him to attain to 
Consciousness. 

Love Consciousness above forms, possessions and ideals, 
above all powers, religions and gods! As you worship Con- 
sciousness intelligently, confidently and with reverent love, the 
mind reflects Consciousness and opens fearlessly to the death- 
less presence of Consciousness. Invulnerable love and power 
is born within one who knows. Formation and dissolution may 
continue through the infinitude of worid systems, but, knowing 
illusion, you will take your place in the stream of time and aid 
all matter in its evolutionary course until it is able to make its 
own conscious choice and travel the path to Consciousness. 

He who is conscious of Consciousness is not intoxicated 
while borne aloft on the wave of life, nor does he sink into 
oblivion when submerged by the returning wave called death, 
he passes through all conditions and remains conscious in them 
of the ever presence of Consciousness. 


The End. 





WHAT IS LIFE? 


What is Life? ’Tis a beautiful shell, 
Cast up by Eternity’s flow 
On Time’s quicksand, to dwell, 
And a moment its loveliness show; 
Gone back to its element grand, 
Is the billow that brought it ashore,— 
See, another is washing the strand! 
And the beautiful shell is no more. 





HOW “ISIS UNVEILED’? WAS WRITTEN.* 
By ALEXANDER Witper, M. D. 


York ‘‘Tribune’’ the mention of a work in process of 
publication styled ‘‘ Art-Magic,’’ which would treat of 
recondite subjects. Having from earlier years been 
interested in such matters, I wrote to the address there given and 
received a reply from Mrs. Hardinge-Britton. Besides answer- 
inz my inquiry, she told me of the forming of a Theosophical 
Society, then taking place. But I did not pursue this clue. I 
had become disgusted with individual pretensions to superior 
powers, and unusual names have for me no attraction. Some 
weeks later, however, learning that the book had been printed, 
I called upon Mrs. Britton and received a copy. She stated that 
the author did not give his name, and that he would not require 
the payment which I was to make, paying a compliment to my 
intellectual qualifications as something unusual in this field. 
The book was very interesting to me, and contained many valu- 
able nuggets in relation to arcane matters. Unfortunately, there 
was no index, and the omission of an index takes away half the 
usefulness of a book to a student. There was no allusion in 
the book to the Theosophical Society, and I had no curiosity to 
know about the organization. 
At that time I had been editing several publications for Mr. 
J. W. Bouton, a bookseller in New York, and was lecturing and 
contributing papers for one or two periodicals. Other engage- 
ments and associations had been laid aside. I had barely heard 
of Madame Blavatsky, but in no connection with anything re- 
lating to Theosophy, or other subject that I knew anything 
about. She had been described as having introduced herself to 
an acquaintance as a ‘‘rushing Russian,’’ and her manner had 
attracted attention. Nothing more was elicited at that time. 


QO> morning in the autumn of 1876, I saw in the New 


* The authorship of “Isis Unveiled’? has sometimes been questioned. Some per- 
sons have claimed it for themselves. The one individual best able to bear witness, 
from among all who had personal knowledge of the authorship, is Alexander 
Wilder, physician and scholar, the most able of the Platonists. To-day, at 85 


years, he has the buoyancy of youth, the mental virility of manhood, and all with 
his Platonic ‘‘enthusiasm.’’—H. W. P. 
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On a pleasant afternoon, in early autumn, some months later, 
I was alone in the house. The bell was rung, and I answered at 
the door. Colonel Henry S. Olcott was there with an errand to 
myself. I did not recognize him, as I had never had any occa- 
sion to make his acquaintance, but he having had some govern- 
mental business with one of my employers several years before, 
had known me ever since. He had never suspected, however, 
that I took any interest whatever in unusual subjects; so com- 
pletely successfui had I been in keeping myself unknown even to 
those who from daily association imagined that they knew me 
very thoroughly. A long service in journalism, familiar rela- 
tions with public men, and active participation in political mat- 
ters, seemed to have shut out from notice an ardent passion for 
mystic speculation, and the transcendental philosophy. I think 
that Colonel Olcott had himself been taken somewhat by sur- 
prise. 

He had been referred to me by Mr. Bouton. Madam Bla- 
vatsky had compiled a work upon occult and philosophic sub- 
jects, and Mr. Bouton had been asked in relation to undertaking 
its publication. Why it had been referred to me I could never 
well understand. Mr. Bouton had taken passage for England 
a few days before, and I had visited him several times, even 
going over from Newark to bid him farewell the morning that 
he left. Yet he had not said a word to me about the manuscript. 
Did he really expect me to read it, or was he merely endeavor- 
ing to shirk having anything to do with it without actually re- 
fusing outright? I am now inclined to the opinion that he re- 
ferred Colonel Olcott to me to evade saying ‘‘No.’’ At the time, 
however, I supposed that, although the mode of proceeding was 
not that of a man of business, Mr. Bouton really meant that I 
should examine the work, and I agreed to undertake the task. 

It was truly a ponderous document and displayed research 
in a very extended field, requiring diligence, familiarity with 
the various topics, as well as a purpose to be fair to the writer. 
Regarding myself as morally obligated to act for the advantage 
of Mr. Bouton, I showed no favor beyond what I believed jus- 
tice to demand. I regarded it a duty to be severe. In my re- 
port to him, I stated that the manuscript was the product of 
great research, and that so far as related to current thinking, 
there was a revolution in it, but I added that I deemed it too long 
for remunerative publishing. 


Mr. Bouton, however, presently agreed to publish the work. 
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I never learned the terms, but subsequent occurrences led me to 
presume that they were not carefully considered. He procured the 
copyright in his own name, which enabled him to control the 
price, and he refused every proposition afterward to transfer the 
ownership to the author, or to cheapen the cost. He placed the 
manuscript again in my hands, with instructions to shorten it as 
much as it would bear. This was a discretionary power that was 
far from agreeable. It can hardly be fair that a person acting 
solely in behalf of the publisher should have such authority over 
the work of an author. Nevertheless, I undertook the task. 
While abridging the work, I endeavored in every instance 
to preserve the thought of the author in plain language, removing 
only such terms and matter as might be regarded as superfluous, 
and not necessary to the main purpose. In this way, enough was 
taken out to fill a volume of respectable dimensions. In doing 
all this, I consulted only what I supposed to be Mr. Bouton’s ad- 
vantage, and believed that he so regarded it, as [ had only his in- 
structions. But it proved to be only a ‘‘labor of love.’’ 

Colonel Olcott was very desirous that I should become ac- 
quainted with Madam Blavatsky. He appeared to hold her in 
high regard closely approaching to veneration, and to consider 
the opportunity to know her a rare favor for any one. I was 
hardly able to share his enthusiasm. Having a natural diffidence 
about making new acquaintances, and acting as a critic upon her 
manuscript, I hesitated for a long time. Finally, however, these 
considerations were passed over and I accompanied him to their 
establishment in Forty-seventh Street. 

It was a ‘‘flat,’’? that unhomelike fashion of abode that now 
extends over populous cities, superseding the household and fam- 
ily relationship wherever it prevails. The building where they 
lived had been ‘‘transmogrified’’ for such purposes, and they _ 
occupied a suite of apartments on an upper floor. The house- 
hold in this case comprised several individuals, with separate em- 
ployments. They generally met at meal-time, together with 
such guests from elsewhere as might happen to be making a 
visit. 

The dining room was furnished in simple style with no af- 
fectation of anything unusual or extraordinary. Perhaps, I 
ought to add that later in the year following, this condition was 
quite considerably modified. The autumn of 1879 was character- 
ized, as I have never since observed it, by the richness of color 
in the foliage. Numerous parties visited the woods around to 
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gather the tinted leaves for ornamental purposes. One of the 
inmates of the flat, a foreigner who was in rapport with the The- 
osophical fraternity, had in this way procured a large quantity 
and set herself to use them to decorate the dining room. She 
made several emblematic figures, the double triangle being the 
principal one of these. Then she followed with an Oriental land- 
scape extending the length of the apartment. There were to be 
seen the figures of an elephant, a monkey and other creatures, and 
a man standing as if contemplating the scene. This decoration 
remained through the winter till the household had broken up. 
I then brought it away to Newark and set it up ina hall. Here it 
remained several years. It was there when Mr. G. R. 8S. Mead 
visited me. I sent it afterward to Miss Caroline Hancock at Sac- 
ramento, and she in turn presented it to the Theosophical Society 
at San Francisco. Doubtless it has long since met the fate of 
wornout furniture. But it had notoriety in its earlier days, from 
the admiration of visitors for its ingenuity and oddness of con- 
ception, and descriptions of it were published in several news- 
papers. 

The study in which Madam Blavatsky lived and worked was 
arranged after a quaint and very primitive manner. It was a 
large front room, and being on the side next the street, was well 
lighted. In the midst of this was her ‘‘den,’’ a spot fenced off on 
three sides by temporary partitions, writing desk and shelves for 
books. She had it as convenient as it was unique. She had but 
to reach out an arm to get a book, paper or other article that she 
might desire, that was within the enclosure. The place could not 
accord with a vivid sense of beauty, except after the ancient 
Greek conception that beauty is fitness for its purpose, every- 
thing certainly being convenient and handy. In this place 
Madam Blavatsky reigned supreme, gave her orders, issued her 
judgments, conducted her correspondence, received her visitors 
and produced the manuscript of her book. 

She did not resemble in manner or figure what I had been led 
to expect. She was tall, but not strapping; her countenance bore 
the marks and exhibited the characteristics of one who had seen 
much, thought much, traveled much, and experienced much. Her 
figure reminded me of the description which Hippokrates has 
given to the Scyths, the race from which she probably descended. 
Her dress I do not feel competent to describe, and in fact never 
noticed so as to be able to remember. I am a man and sel- 
dom observant of a woman’s attire. My attention is given to 
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the individual, and unless the clothing should be strikingly dif- 
ferent from the current style, I would be unable to speak of it 
intelligently or intelligibly. All that I have to say is that she 
was completely dressed. Her appearance was certainly impres- 
sive, but in no respect was she coarse, awkward, or ill-bred. On 
the other hand she exhibited culture, familiarity with the man- 
ners of the most courtly society and genuine courtesy itself. She 
expressed her opinions with boldness and decision, but not ob- 
trusively. It was easy to perceive that she had not been kept 
within the circumscribed limitations of a common female educa- 
tion; she knew a vast variety of topics and could discourse freely 
upon them. 

In several particulars, I presume that I never fairly or fully 
understood her. Perhaps this may have extended further than 
I «wm willing to admit. I have heard tell of her profession of 
superhuman powers and of extraordinary occurrences that 
would be termed miraculous. I, too, believe, like Hamlet, that 
there are more things in heaven and earth than our wise men of 
this age are willing to believe. But Madam Blavatsky never 
made any such claim to me. We always discoursed of topics 
which were familiar to both, as individuals on a common plane. 
Colonel Oleott often spoke to me as one who enjoyed a grand 
opportunity, but she herself made no affectation of superiority. 
Nor did I ever see or know of any such thing occurring with 
anyone else. 

She professed, however, to have communicated with person- 
ages whom she called ‘‘the Brothers,’’ and intimated that this, 
at times, was by the agency, or some means analogous to what 
is termed ‘‘telepathy.’’ It is not necessary to show or in- 
sist that this mode of communication has been known and even 
earried on from antiquity. The Khabar is well known in the 
Orient. I have supposed that an important condition for ability 
to hold such intercourse was abstinence from artificial stimula- 
tion such as comes from the use of flesh as food, alcoholic drink 
and other narcotic substances. I do not attach any specific im- 
morality to these things, but I have conjectured that such ab- 
stemiousness wasessential in order to give the mental powers full 
play, and to the noetic faculty free course without impediment 
or contamination from lower influence. But Madam Blavatsky 
displayed no such asceticism. Her table was well furnished, but 
without profusion, and after a manner not differing from that of 
other housekeepers. Besides, she indulged freely in the 
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smoking of cigarettes, which she made as she had occasion. I 
never saw any evidence that these things disturbed, or in any 
way interfered with her mental! acuteness or activity. 

At my first visit, her reception was courteous and even 
friendly. She seemed to become acquainted at once. She spoke 
of the abridgements which I had made of her manuscript, extol- 
ling what I had done far beyond what it deserved. ‘‘ What had 
been taken out was ‘flapdoodle,’ ’’ she declared. My judgment, 
certainly, had not been so severe as that. I had not looked for de- 
fects, or found them, but only to ascertain how the manuscript 
might be ‘‘boiled down,’’ without affecting the general purpose. 
In other cases, it has been my rule to scrutinize unprinted manu- 
script in quest of faults, but to look when it has been printed, to 
find out its meaning and merits. In this instance, however, I had 
aimed only to shorten without marring the work. It should be 
stated, however, as a fact in the publication of this work, that 
Madam Blavatsky continued to add matter, after Mr. Bouton be- 
gan the undertaking, and I think that much of the second volume 
was then written. I have no recollection of much of it except in 
proof sheets at a later period. 

It was no easy matter to give the publication a fitting title. 
I do not remember that my services were asked in this matter, 
and certainly they would not have been worth the asking. Itisa 
department in which I am particularly weak. Nor do I think the 
name unexceptionable which was adopted. 

Mr. Bouton is entitled to that distinction. He was a skilful 
caterer in the bookselling world to which he belonged, but he had 
business ability rather than a sense of fitness. He once 
published the treatise of R. Payne Knight on Ancient 
Art and added pictures relating solely to Hindu mythol- 
ogy, entirely foreign to the subject. This work of Madam 
Blavatsky is largely based upon the hypothesis of a 
prehistoric period of the Aryan people in India, and in such 
a period the veil or the unveiling of Isis can hardly be said to 
constitute any part. On the contrary, it is a dramatic represen- 
tation peculiar to the religion and wisdom of Egypt and perhaps 
is allied to the Syrian Hyksos enormities. Certainly the prob- 
lems of Egyptian lore are to be considered with other pens than 
those with which ‘‘Isis Unveiled’’ was written. 

After the work had been printed and placed on sale, there was 
discussion in regard to the actual authorship. Many were un- 
willing to acknowledge that Madam Blavatsky could be suffi- 
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ciently well informed or intellectually capable of such a produc- 
tion. True that women like Frances Burney had composed ro- 
mances of high merit. Miss Farley had conducted successfully 
the ‘‘ Lowell Offering.’’ Mary Somerville had written on Physi- 
cal Science, and Harriet Martineau on Political Economy. 

A clergyman in New York, a member of the Russian Greek 
Church, I have been told, affirmed that I was the actual author. 
That report, however, can hardly have gone far. It would be 
refuted after the manner that the late Henry Ward Beecher put 
a stop toa similar one. He tells us that when Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was published there were many who insisted that he, and not 
Mrs. Stowe was the author. ‘‘Then,’’ says Mr. Beecher, ‘‘I 
wrote Norwood,’’ which entirely disposed of the matter. So, too, 
nobody familiar with my style of writing would ever impute to 
me the authorship of Isis Unveiled. 

I would hesitate, likewise, to be considered in any note- 
worthy sense as an editor of the work. It is true that after Mr. 
Bouton had agreed to become the publisher, I was asked to read 
the proofsheets and make sure that the Hebrew words and terms 
belonging to other languages were correctly given hy the printer, 
but I added nothing, and do not remember that I ventured to con- 
trol anything that was contributed to the work. Without her 
knowledge and approval, such action would have been repre- 
hensible. 

While she was engaged in the work, she had many books re- 
lating to the various topics, evidently for consultation. There 
were Jacolliot’s work on India, Bunsen’s Egypt, Ennemoser’s 
History of Magic and others. I had myself written papers upon 
a variety of subjects for the Phrenological Journal and other 
periodicals, and she had procured many of them. We often dis- 
cussed the topics, and their various characteristics, for she was a 
superior conversationalist and at home on every matter about 
which we discoursed. She spoke the English language with the 
fluency of one perfectly familiar with it, and who thought in it. 
It was the same to me as though talking with any man of my 
acquaintance. She was ready to take the idea as it was ex- 
pressed, and uttered her own thoughts clearly, concisely and of- 
ten forcibly. Some of the words which she employed had charac- 
teristics which indicated their source. Any thing which she did 
not approve or hold in respect she promptly disposed of as 
‘‘flapdoodle.’’ I have never heard or encountered the term else- 
where. Not even the acts or projects of Colonel Olcott escaped 
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such scathing, and in fact he not unfrequently came under her 
scorching criticism. He writhed under it, but, except for making 
some brief expression at the time, he did not appear to cherish 
resentment. 

In regard to the genuineness of her authorship, a story was 
once told me, which has been imagined by some to have a direct 
relation to the matter. I suppose this to be the occasion of sev- 
eral letters addressed to me upon the subject. My informant 
was the late Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson of Boston. Mrs. Thomp- 
son was a woman of wealth, abounding with benevolent pur- 
poses, but eager for novelties that were more or less visionary, 
shifting from one pursuit to another, and accessible to flattery. 
For example, she gave the money which enabled a medical col- 
lege to hold several lecture terms, and then let the enterprise die 
out; she paid for building a chapel for the sessions of the Sum- 
mer School of Philosophy at Concord, and then tired of the en- 
terprise; she aided Dr. Newbrough with money to print his new 
bible Oahspe, and employed the artist, Mr. Frank Carpenter, to 
paint the picture: of President Lincoln and his cabinet, whiclf 
she presented to Congress. The wealth which her husband had 
bequeathed to her became a bait for all manner of parasites to 
seek her, and flattery artfully bestowed was often like the magi- 
eal words: ‘‘Open, sesame,’’ cure to find the way to her purse. 
But she quickly dropped one for another. 

For a little time she wa. attracted to Madam Blavatsky. 
This was somewhat to be wondered at, for it is hard to conceive 
that Madam Blavatsky flattered anybody. She did not hesitate 
to tell Henry Ward Beecher when he was at the height of his 
popularity, that he was not an honest public teacher. 

It might be questioned whether Mrs. Thompson herself was 
quite sincere. I remember meeting her one day at dinner at the 
flat. A statement which I made was imputed by Colonel Olcott 
to the ‘‘ Astral light.”’ 

Some days later, | saw Mrs. Thompson at her own premises, 
and she asked me my opinion in a manner that impressed me 
that she was hardly straightforward in her relations with the 
Theosophical household. 

A year or so afterward, they had left New York for India. 
Mrs. Thompson had become an inmate of the family of Dr. New- 
brough on West 34th Street. He was endeavoring to push the 
‘‘new Bible’’ into circulation. I called there one day by invita- 
tion, and learning that she had rooms in the house, paid her my 
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respects. In our conversation, Madam Blavatsky was mentioned, 
and Mrs. Thompson spoke of her in these terms: 

‘Tf Madam Blavatsky should come in at that door I should 
kiss her affectionately. At the same time I believe her to be a 
perfect humbug.’’ 

She then related the following story: Baron de Palm, a Ger- 
man gentleman, who spent some time in this country, had died in 
Roosevelt Hospital. He had devoted much attention to arcane 
subjects, and had written upon them. He was intimate with the 
party on 47th Street, and made them recipients of his property, 
but with the assurance that his body should be cremated. There 
was a woman in the household who seems to have become un- 
friendly and ready to talk at random. She told Mrs. Thomp- 
son that after the death of the Baron she was with Madam Bla- 
vatsky while examining the contents of his trunks. One of these, 
the woman said, was full of manuscripts. Madam Blavatsky 
looked at a few of the pages, and then hastily closed the trunk, 
making an effort to divert attention in another direction. 

Mrs. Thompson apparently believed that this manuscript 
was the material of the work Isis Unveiled. Certainly she en- 
deavored to give me that impression. But I am not apt at taking 
hints, and do not like others to suppose that I imply what I do 
not explicitly say. The giving of hints is hardly an honorable 
practice; it is an evasion, and often simply the affectation of 
knowing something beyond which is directly communicated. I 
never made use of this story, and repeated it only to Dr. R. B. 
Westbrook, of Philadelphia, and to Colonel Olcott when I next 
met him in New York. 

Several individuals have written letters, as though I knew 
something that would discredit the sincerity of Madam Blavat- 
sky and the genuineness of the originality of Isis Unveiled. My 
reply was that she had always dealt justly with me, and I had no 
disposition to speak unkindly of her. I mean always to avoid 
being sycophantic or credulous, but I will not recompense fair 
treatment by evil or unfriendly speaking. 

It will readily be perceived that there was really no evidence 
sufficient to warrant the imputing of the authorship of Isis Un- 
veiled to Baron de Palm. I do not know whether, being of foreign 
birth, he could write fluently in the English language. It is not 
known that the manuscript in the trunk was written for publica- 
tion, or was in any proper book form. Indeed, I have never 
been informed whether he contemplated such a work, or even 
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that he had sufficient capacity. All this would require to be taken 
for granted, before it would be permissible to presume any im- 
posture in the authorship. 

The manuscript which I handled I am very sure was in the 
handwriting of Madam Blavatsky herself. Anybody who was 
familiar with her, would, upon reading the first volume of [sts 
Unveiled, not have any difficulty in recognizing her as the author. 
Nor was the manuscript, voluminous as it was, sufficiently ex- 
tensive to include a large trunk full of written paper. Besides, 
a full third, or even more, of what was published, was written by 
Madam Blavatsky after Mr. Bouton had set about putting the 
work in type. She was by no means expert in preparing her ma- 
terial. She patched and changed, making a very large bill for 
‘‘alterations.’’ Indeed, she never actually finished the work, the 
publisher declared to me, till he told her that she must stop. 

It had been desired of me that I should read the proofsheets. 
It was not my province to dictate or even suggest what should 
be included in the work, and I do not remember taking excep- 
tion but onee. She had deseribed certain medical treatment, 
with apparent approval, in which mercury was a factor. To this 
drug I entertain a lifelong antipathy. I have seen individuals 
‘‘railroaded’’ out of life by its use as medicine, and others crip- 
pled hopelessly. My protestations may have induced her to 
qualify her eulogy. 

She always treated me with courtesy. When her work was 
most urgent, or she had been wearied with visitors, she com- 
manded the woman at the door to turn off all callers. That pro- 
hibition was repeatedly spoken to me, but as she heard my voice, 
she would call out to admit me. This occurred when the call was 
not a matter of business. She was ready in conversation, and 
was at home on any topic, however abstruse. Few persons in 
any walk of life are as well supplied with material for discourse. 
Even Colonel Olcott, who was by no means inferior or common- 
place, was not her equal except in his own profession. 

Believing that the main body of the work would not be suffi- 
ciently attractive to purchasers, I urged her to include in it ac- 
counts of the marvellous things which she had observed in India. 
But this she invariably declined to do, saying that it was not per- 
mitted by ‘‘the Brothers.’’ That was a tribunal that I could not 
question; my wisdom in the matter was that of the market-place. 
But she was always ready to hear what I had to say, whether in 
relation to her work, or to philosophic questions, or to subjects 
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of everyday life. When the printer had placed everything in 
type, I was employed to prepare the index. Others must judge 
whether this was done with fidelity. As the author paid for this, 
and the publisher refrained from advancing a cent for all that I 
had done in the matter, though careful to make sure of all the 
proceeds from the sales, it is but just to render the acknowledge- 
ment where it is due. 

The work was finally completed, and Isis Unveiled was duly 
issued. The household began at once to make arrangements for 
leaving New York. Madam Blavatsky visited the Bureau of Nat- 
uralization and there became a citizen of the United States. This 
astonisned me, partly becanse I knew her to be contemplating to 
leave the country permanently, and partly because she had freely 
criticized our ways of doing and our politics. She explained that 
the American nation had the best government. There were prob- 
ably matters of law involved that I did not know about. Colonel 
Olcott was a skillful lawyer, and had been employed by the ad- 
ministration at Washington to ferret out alleged violations of 
law, he knew what would be necessary abroad for a safeguard. 
As the party after their arrival in India became objects of sus- 
picion as possible spies of the Russian Government, it is not un- 
likely that the precaution was wise. 

Madam Blavatsky wrote to me several times after their ar- 
rival at Bombay. She told of many matters of interest to a stu- 
dent in eomparative religions, such as I am, and her letters were 
entertaining as well as instructive. But as time passed, new du- 
ties took the place of old recollections. Such events occurred as 
the break with Dayananda, the leader of the Arya Samaj, an 
alliance unnatural for Americans of Protestant antecedents, who 
do not like any one to exercise dominion over their religious 
beliefs. The Theosophist, however, came regularly to me 
and was preserved from its first number. This enabled me to 
keep track of the party, and their doings—till the closing of their 
present earthly career. 























THE SECRET SYMBOLS OF THE ROSICRUCIANS OF 
THE 16TH AND 17TH CENTURIES. 


By Franz Hartmann, M. D. 


which are beyond human conception, that is, beyond the 
grasp of the terrestrial mind, cannot be taught or ex- 
plained in any way other than by means of sign and 
symbol. In reality the whole of visible nature with all of its 
countless and multifarious forms is only a collection of symbols, 
visible representations of invisible principles and powers. We 
ourselves are symbols in which all the powers of the Macrocosm 
are represented and in which they may become manifest. We 
need not search in the depths of the sky, among the starry 
heavens, or in any external thing for proofs of the existence of 
a God of the universe. If the god-head within ourselves becomes 
manifest, we shall ourselves be living proofs of the existence of 
the universal God and become acquainted with al! of his divine 
secrets. 
The ancient Rosicrucians and mystics, that is to say, those 
who were really saints and sages, were by means of interior 
revelation and illumination initiated into these mysteries and 
knew the deeper secrets of nature. They imparted their know]- 
edge in symbols, which are easily comprehensible to all whose 
minds are ripe for their understanding, and the study of thes 
symbols will aid them in arriving at a truer knowledge of eternal 
truth. To the skeptic, the doubter and materialist they will 
have little significance; but to the earnest seeker after truth, 
whose understanding is still veiled by the cobwebs of Maya, 
they will be useful in removing the veil and in opening his new 
senses, so that the light of eternal wisdom will illuminate his 


| T IS an indisputable fact that the secrets of heaven and hell, 
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mind. In the Bible we read that Jesus spoke to his disciples, 
saying: ‘‘Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, but to others in parables, that seeing they 
might not see and hearing they might not understand.’’ (St. 
Luke viii. 10.) The kingdom of God is the kingdom of divine 
wisdom, and no one will have real knowledge of these mysteries 
unless he enters that kingdom of light. Likewise in the Bhaga- 
vad Gita (xviii. 67) the Divinity tells Arjuna: ‘‘These truths 
are not for those who practice no self-control and do not wor- 


ship me and will not hear my voice; neither are they for the 
doubter and reviler.’’ 


For these reasons even a theoretical knowledge of the 
meaning of symbols would have little value for the vulgar and 
profane, because a true understanding of divine powers can 
only come through their acquisition and experience. The saintly 
Thomas a Kempis says: ‘‘Of what use would it be to you if 
you were told all the mysteries of the holy Trinity, if that Trinity 
rejected you?’’ And the great mystic Jacob Boehme exclaims: 
‘‘Of what use to me is a science which is not a religion?’’ As 
the Bible says: ‘‘Only the spirit of God searcheth all things, even 
the deep things of God.’’ (I. Cor. 1. 10.) Therefore if we wish 
to know these ‘‘deep things’’ we must search for that knowledge 
within, the spirit of God, and not in the lower light of the rea- 
soning brain. Fortunately, we do not have far to go for that 
spirit, because, as St. Paul teaches, we are the temple of God 
and the spirit of God dwelleth in us. (I. Corinth, iii. 16.) For 
the purpose of finding that spirit a study of the Secret Symbols 
of the Rosicrucians is a great help and of the utmost importance. 

Some twenty years ago a collection of these extremely rare 
and valuable Symbols came (in a very remarkable way) into my 
possession,” and were published by the ‘‘Occult Publishing Co.’’ 
The book has been long out of print; the plates are not obtain- 
able and the originals have mysteriously disappeared. Two of 
the originals (not published) have been retained by me, and 
one of these is herewith added to this article. A whole book 
might be written for the purpose of explaining the drawing, but 
the following may serve as a superficial short survey: 


The space around the circle and including the circle must 
be supposed to represent the inconceivable, impenetrable, un- 





* Comp. my “Adventures Among the Rosicrucians.”” Boston: Occult Pub. Co. 
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knowable, the absolute, the unlimited, unchangeable, eternal 
Reality; the one only God whom ‘‘the heaven of the heavens 
cannot conceive of nor encompass,’’ of whom no description can 
be given, who is above al) qualities and whom we can worship 
and adore in silence only ~~ 

The circle with all of its contents is a symbol of the mani- 
fested Godhead, the Logos or Brahma. He is the substance and 
essence of everything including ourselves. ‘‘God’s omnipresence 
or essentiality is from eternity to eternity. In God there is no 
thing, neither near nor far. He is All in All and everywhere.”’ 
Thus the Bible teaches: ‘‘In the beginning was the Word and 
the Word was with God and the Word was God. All things 
were made by him; and without him was not anything made 
that was made.’’ (John i. 1 and 3.) The Bhagavad Gita also 
teaches this omnipresence of God: ‘‘He who sees the eternal 
One in all being, is the true seer’’ (C. xiil. v. 27) and the great 
mystic Bishop Eckhart writes: ‘‘ Put everything that is not God 
away from you, and there remains nothing but God.’’ But as 
everything is already essentially God, that which we can put 
away is essentially nothing but an illusion (Maya), God is the 
One and the All. Without the One there could be no number. 
Man without God is the Nought, only in his union with God 
does he acquire a certain value, for the 1 combined with the 0 
makes 10. 

Everything is nothing without God. This nothing is called 
Maya, illusion, a state of vibration which represents itself as 
what we call ‘‘Matter’’ or ‘‘Nature,’’ the manifested world of 
forms and appearances. Matter has neither life nor conscious- 
ness of itself; its life and consciousness being a threefold re- 
flection only of the all-life, all-light and all-consciousness of God, 
or, to express it in other words, it is a manifestation of his 
divine spirit. The direct reflection of this divine life and light in 
the heart and head of man, is the divinity, the light of his soul, 
the Christ or redeemer, his own personal God, his own divine 
higher self. The aim and object of every Rosicrucian, and the 
ultimate object of existence of every man or woman, is to become 
conscious of and united with one’s own higher self and thus at- 
tain to immortal life, knowledge, bliss and happiness in the 
Christ. Christ, the Word, is the spiritual Sun of the universe, 
our visible sun being only a reflection of his divine light. His 
kingdom is the celestial world, the kingdom of light or ‘‘heaven 
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the kingdom of divine love, from which Lucifer (the personifica- 
tion of egotism) has been driven out and which is to be occupied 
by man, and wherein Christos is the eternal King.’’ It is called 
‘‘the right hand of God,’’ because his left hand is the kingdom 
of darkness and ignorance, with its outcome, the kingdom of hell 
or the second death, the abyss or prison of Lucifer, the spirit 
of passion and perversity. There we see in the symbol the 
‘‘residence of the (spiritually) dead in extreme darkness, and 
lost souls waiting for judgment and the first death,’’ while on 
the opposite plane is the ‘‘country of paradise of the living and 
justified souls.’’ 

In the centre of the figure is to be seen the heart, which in- 
cludes a cross, the symbol of matter penetrated by spirit. In 
the heart of the true Rosicrucian the Word becomes flesh and 
the spirit of the universal God manifested as a person or per- 
sonal individuality. And here it may be remarked that the per- 
sonality of mortal man is made up of many ever-changing per- 
sonalities or thought-forms; it is a kingdom with many inhabi- 
tants. Only the immortal inner man has a durable individuality 
and is the king and lord of that realm. — 

The kingdom of light or heaven is the world where the will 
of divine wisdom rules; the kingdom of hell is the world in 
which that will is perverted, and it is therefore called the ‘‘king- 
dom of wrath.’’ It is not a personal God who has become wrath- 
ful; but the kingdom of hell which has perverted the divine will 
and thereby caused the wrath.’’ The kingdom of light is the 
kingdom of goodness and love; the kingdom of darkness, the 
realm of darkness, passion and hate, is the kingdom of evil. But 
there is a third kingdom, namely, the terrestrial worlds in which 
the influence of the other two worlds is active. In our terres- 
trial world good and evil are in contact; there is the continual 
battle between light and darkness, ignorance and knowledge, 
superstition and truth. The kingdoms of light and darkness 
belong to eternity; in our world only is the conception of time 
maintained. 

There are a number of minor points concerning that figure 
which might be discussed, but they may be left to the intuition 
of the reader and student, as they form a good subject for 
meditation and concentration of the mind. 


THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence Between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, and the Human Body, and Their Practical Application 
to Modern Problems. 


By Kwnut M. Pavtt. 
VI. 
THe Dratontc CHorps. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


T will be noticed that in the arrangement of Figure 45, the 
| force of AUM acts in a vertical direction, for only in this 
case are the forces emanating from the three stars of the 
kind mentioned. The upper or minor star is an expression 
of a force, or of a combination of forces, where the positive, 
elastic, radiating, element is predominant, but not exclusively 
present, if placed in this position. We have shown that the ver- 
tical direction, or the polarity ‘‘high-low,’’ indicates a work done 
in transforming fine substance into gross, and vice versa, which 
is the work done in a direction from the centre of a sphere 
(high) to the circumference of the same (low), and vice versa. 
This is the vertical action of The Word within the D key-group, 
that is, the vertical action of the forces in nature, corresponding 
to the notes of that group. 

In order to create and dissolve substance, work must be 
done in more than one direction. Therefore, we shall examine 
a case where the forces are acting horizontally, that is, on one 
and the same plane, and this they do—when substance of a cer- 
tain kind is polarized not into finer or grosser matter, but into 
male and female. These qualities are expressed by the geomet- 
rical position of right and left on a horizontal line, so that the 
cross, or up-down and right-left, is the structure to build upon. 
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In refining and condensing substance the action is spiral, 
that is, a two-fold action of going in and going out from plane 
to plane, and further rotating on each plane separately. The 
going in is called the vertical action, or the action along the 
radius of a sphere; the going out is called the horizontal action, 
or the action along the circumference of a sphere. Each of 
these actions is then subdivided into two, according to the law 
of the cross. 

The action of The Word within the D key-group, if moving 
along a horizontal line—that is, if evolving a male and female 
effect—is different from the one shown in Figure 45. The two- 
fold action of AUM is shown in Figure 46, where the law of the 
eross governs. One A acts from above downward, the other 
from left to right (on the paper). The two M’s work in opposite 
directions; the vertical AUM refines and erystallizes substance, 
the horizontal AUM separates the created substance into male 
and female. The result is the flat spiral line, which is the action 
of the U. The spiral is the result of a straight in and outgoing 
force affected by a circular force. 








Figure 46. 


Twofold Action of The Word. 





_ 


Figure 45. 


The Triple Star of Sevens. 
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Now all this must be kept in mind when judging of the true 
effect and quality of the musical chords. The creation of the 
seven triple chords is in Figure 47, shown with reference to the 
law of the cross, or the two modes of action of The Word AUM. 
Instead of placing the notes on a circle and going twice around 
to connect al! the seven chords, we have here shown each chord 
as a straight line, beginning down at F and following the direc- 
tion of the arrow to the centre D, and then, opposite from B, 
downward and to the same centre D. The two tonic or middle 
chords CEG and ACE are shown as horizontal lines, to indicate 
their mediating influence. 
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Figure 47. 
Twofold Generation of the Triple Chords. 
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The upper seven notes form the minor star; the lower seven 
notes form the major star. The governing star is compesed of 
parts of the two other stars. From Figure 47 the nature of each 
star is made plain. The major chords are low or negative, in 
the sense of possessing inertia, and evolving upward; but the 
same major chords are male or positive, in the sense of mo- 
mentary effect (on one plane) when compared to the minor 
chords. 

The major chords may be ealled negative-positive, and the 
minor chords positive-negative. In these combined expressions 
the first quality always refers to the vertical AUM, which is 
considered to have precedence in order to establish a fixed 
system. The major chords work upward and towards the right 
(on the paper); the minor chords downward and towards the 
left (on the paper). We have said that left and right on the 
paper is, in accordance with the heraldic system, in reality right 
and left. 

C and E are the lesser centers of reflection in the D key- 
group, and each of these centers are influenced, C by the top 
note B, the minor creating note, and E by the root note F, the 
major creating note. The top note D of the major star is the 
major D 27 and the root note D of the minor star is the minor 
D 26°/;, both meeting in the great D, the pivot of the whole 
musical system, which is the U, the Vishnu, or Christ. 

The top, center and root of each star is shown by larger 
circles marked inside, according to their nature, in the same way 
as the triangles of the stars in Figure 45. The other notes of 
the chords are marked by smaller circles, and the notes which 
exist in the chromatic scale between the chord notes are shown 
by small black dots. 

The distance between root and top of each chord is seven 
signs, and the whole distance from root to top in the major and 
minor stars is twenty-one signs. The motion through seven 
signs of the musical zodiac thus corresponds to the whole length 
of a triple chord, where the end note is the fifth of the initial 
note, in accordance with the previously described law of the fifth, 
or transformation by the number 3. The expression ‘‘fifth’’ is 
the one used in practical music and refers to the order of the 
note in the diatonic scale, C, for instance, being the fifth note 
counting from F, thus: FG A BC. 

It is more important to notice the number of signs traversed 
by a chord, and we see that a triple major chord, counted up- 
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ward like F' A C, has an interior distance of first 4, then 3 signs. 
In this little sevenfold hierarchy, there are 3 upper signs and 4 
lower, together constituting a harmonious triple chord. Each 
major chord played upward has first 4 signs, then 3. 

The same relation holds good by the minor chords played 
downward. Referring to the high minor chord, B G EH, we see 
that B to G is 4 signs and G to E 3 signs. The minor chords 
played downward have first 4 signs, then 3. 

In the direction of the arrow, which is the direction of gen- 
eration of the chords, the triangle of each chord distance goes 
before the square. Now a triple chord can be played in different 
ways. What we have said here refers to the original or gen- 
erated form of the chord, which is F A C for the low major, 
C EF G for the middle major, and so on. Each of the triple 
chords can be played in seven different ways. These chord 
forms will all have different shades of effects. This plays an im- 
portant part in practical music, as well as in the esoteric teach- 
ing. The interior sounding of The Word is dependent on the 
form of the chord sounded. 

There are three upward forms, F A C, A C F and C F A, 
three downward forms C A F, AFC and FC A, and finally one 
balancing form F—A—C played simultaneously. The seven 
chord forms are polarised like the seven notes, the seven chords 
and the seven signs into a triangle and a square. 


(To be Continued.) 





Yet, on the whole, we say, it is a shame for the man of 
genius to compiain. Has he not a ‘light from Heaven’ within 
him, to which the splendor of all earthly thrones and principali- 
ties is but darkness? And the head that wears such a crown 
grudges to lie uneasy? If that same ‘light from Heaven,’ shining 
through the falsest media, supported Syrian Simon through all 
weather on his sixty-feet Pillar, or the still more wonderful Ere- 
mite who walled himself, for life, up to the chin, in stone and 
mortar; how much more should it do, when shining direct, an: 
pure from all intermixture? Let the modern Priest of Wisdom 
either suffer his small persecutions and inflictions, though sick- 
ness be of the number, in patiénce, or admit that ancient fanatics 
and bedlamites were truer worshippers than he. 

Carlyle, Schiller. 
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GENESIS OF JUDAISM. 
By Wiiu1am TynpbaALe. 
II. 


Tue EGypriaN AND SyRIAN PoURIOD. 


when it was overthrown by Alexander. The conquest of 

Tyre and Gaza had been followed by the voluntary sub- 

mission of Egypt and other provinces eager to be de- 
livered from the thraldom of Persia. The government of Judea 
was now under the control of the high priest and, during the 
controversies which ensued at the death of Alexander, the coun- 
try attained a comparative independence. Finally, however, 
Ptolemy Soter, having established his authority over Egypt, re- 
solved to extend it over the provinces of Palestine. Having in- 
vested Jerusalem, he took advantage of the servile deference 
with which the Sabbath was now regarded and so gained posses- 
sion of the city without resistance.’ He removed a hundred thou- 
sand Jews to Egypt, doubtless with their own accord. Indeed, 
with all their professions of devotion and attachment to the Holy 
Land, it cannot be denied that the Jews generally prefer to live 
elsewhere. There appears to have been a colony of them at Ele- 
phantina in Upper Egypt, as early as the reign of Darius 
Nothus, and even when Cyrus authorized a general return of 
Jews to Judea, only a limited number appear to have ever 
availed themselves of the opportunity. The ancient flesh-pots 
of Egypt were not a stronger attraction than the delights of 
Babylon. 


TT: Medo-Persian monarchy had existed two centuries 





1Plutarch: On Superstition, 8. 
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A sweeping change came over the Asian world as a sequence 
of the Macedonian conquests. Savage tribes adopted new and 
milder customs, and the Greek language and literature became 
familiarly known where Alexander led his armies.” The kings 
who succeeded to his dominions cherished a like fondness for 
learning, and Ptolemy, when he had firmly established his gov- 
ernment in Egypt, founded the famous School and Library of 
Alexandria. 

The new metropolis became the place of resort for teachers 
and students from all countries, and the literature contained the 
finest productions of innumerable authors. Despite the exclus- 
iveness which had been characteristic of them, the Jews of Egypt 
became participant of the prevailing love of philosophy. Aris- 
tobulus, a Jewish teacher, translated many selections from the 
Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, and affirmed that they harmon- 
ized with the doctrines of the philosophers, if interpreted as al- 
legoric. That such a mode of interpretation was allowable is ad- 
mitted by Josephus. The Apostle Paul, referring to the account 
of the patriarch Abraham, declared it to be an allegory. He 
alluded also to other relations in Hebrew story as being simply 
types, or figures of speech, written for admonition. It was there- 
fore no matter of wonder or blame that Jews living in Alexan- 
dria and speaking the Greek language should also nroduce 
works similar in tone and character to those of their brethren in 
Judea. Among the first of such productions was the Wisdom 
of Jesus, the Son of Sirach, which was compiled in the reign of 
Ptolemy Euergetes, and it compares favorably with works of 
similar tenor in the Hebrew Canon. We are indebted io this 
treatise for the principal, not to say the only, trustworthy record 
which we possess of what occurred in Judea during the rule of 
the Egyptian kings. 

There were, however, many other works written in the same 
period. Some purport to relate to earlier periods, like the 
stories of Tobit and Judith, the Wisdom of Solomon, Baruch, 
which are doubtless of a similar class to the stories of Ruth, 


Esther, Job, Jonah, Proverbs and Kohelath, in the Hebrew Col- 
lection. 


The first book of Esdras recites anew the accounts of Ezra 
and Nehemiah, and in the Greek version of the Hebrew Oracles 
were attached additions to the book of Esther. There is, how- 





“Plutarch: On the virtue and fortune of Alexander. 
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ever, no record of the date of their authorship, and we are left 
to conjecture. Nevertheless, these Greek compositions had a 
general distribution among the widely scattered Jews. 

The black pall of uncertainty and indefiniteness which en- 
shrouds this period of Jewish history, did not hide, thanks to 
Ben Sira, the name and fame of the illustrious high priest, Sim- 
eon Zadok, better known as Simon the Just. He is described as 
the ‘‘Son of Onias,’’ but whether his father was the successor 
of Jaddua or Onias II, even Jewish chroniclers are in dispute. 
It appears much more plausible that he was the latter. The con- 
dition of affairs in Judea with reference to the conflicts between 
the kings of Syria and Egypt suggests that he was the chief 
magistrate in the latter years of Egyptian rule. There may have 
been hope of obtaining deliverance from oppressive exactions, 
and, perhaps, even of national independence. The story reads 
like a heroic poem. Simon was diligent to provide for the safety 
of Jerusalem. He put in order the reservoir and aqueduct which 
King Hazaiah had constructed in former times, to assure an 
abundant supply of water to the inhabitants. He also repaired 
the Temple, and ‘‘built from the foundation, the double height, 
the high fortress of the ‘wall’ about the temple.’’ He was 
equally careful in religious matters. The various services were 
performed in an exemplary routine, and he abated nothing in 
public or private duty. So great was the veneration in which 
he was held, that when at the end of a religious service, he pro- 
nounced the usual benediction, the whole assembly bowed that 
he might bless them a second time. 

It has also been represented that Simon and the ‘‘Great 
Synagogue’’ made an arrangement of the documents in the can- 
onical collection, but this is not confirmed. 

There was, however, a very general enthusiasm in regard to 
religious belief and observances. The Chasidim or Asideans 
were strict and zealous above others in their insistence upon lit- 
eral obedience to the requirements of the Torah, and they ap- 
pear to have eared little about national independence or affairs 
of civil administration. These sentiments were entertained very 
generally among the commonalty of the rural communities, 
where congregations met on sabbaths to hear the reading of the 
Law and discourse upon its requirements. The Rabbis and 
scribes from Jerusalem visited these congregations from time 
to time, to expound the sacred writings and what might be un- 
folded of the Kaballah, or traditions and the wisdom of the 
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ancients. This learning was figuratively designed the Merchaba 
or Rechab (the chariot), and the teachers were accordingly at 
first styled, ‘‘Sons of Rechab,’’ but afterward as Pharisees. By 
this title they were known as advocates of a strict construction 
of the law and as champions of the rights of the commonalty. 
With the exception of the ‘‘Herodians,’’ they are represented 
as not unfriendly to the mission of Jesus, as is often set forth 
in the Gospels. 

Another group or party was known as the Sadducees. They 
may have been so designated from Zadok, the reputed head of 
the sacerdotal family, or it may be that they took the name as 
being of the immediate kindred and party of Simon the Just. 
With the prestige of his reputation and the distinction as of 
noble rank, they would naturally be likely to be conservatives, 
content with the power and emoluments which they possessed 
and indisposed to recondite doctrine and philosophic specula- 
tion. 

They are described as indifferent to practical religion. Jos- 
ephus represents them as severe and even cruel in the inflicting 
of punishments for the various offences; and although capital 
executions were not in accordance with usage during the week of 
passover, the arrest and crucifixion of Jesus are attributed to 
their procurement.’ 

A third grouping is also recorded, that of the Essenes or 
Healers. They are described as generally constituting a secret 
order like the Pythagoreans, living principally in communities, 
as monks and ascetics, recognizing one another as ‘‘brothers,”’ 
and observing rites like the Mithraists. Some writers, Eusebius 
among them, have classed them as the original Christians; and 
it may be remarked that the ‘temptation’ in the Gospels is de- 
scribed in terms that may be supposed to indicate an initiation. 

The conflict between Egypt and Syria continued and the 
Jews presently took sides with the latter. Finally Judea became 
a part of the dominion of Syria. The change was followed by in- 
trigues for control of the administration. The family of Tobiah 
had become enormously rich under the previous rule by their 
extortions as collectors of the tribute. Onias III. had just suc- 
ceeded as high priest, and Simon went to Antioch to prevent his 
confirmation. Just at this time Antiochus Epiphanes became 
king. War had exhausted the treasury, and Joshua or Jason, a 





‘Matthew xxvi, 14, 15; Acts of Apostles iv, 6, 8 and v, 28. 
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brother of Onias, was able to procure an appointment to the of- 
fice on promise of paying a large sum of mcney. 

The new high priest hastened to assure his position by en- 
deavors to introduce the worship and customs of the Grecian 
religion. A gymnasium was built and games instituted like 


advantage of these were also made citizens of Antioch, the Sy- 
rian metropolis. Money was sent to Tyre as a contribution to 
the recurring festival of Melkarth, the tutelary of the city. 
Meanwhile the service at the temple was neglected, and the 
priests, forsaking it, resorted to the games. 

Jason was by no means fortunate in his apostasy. Three 
years later he employed Menahem or Menelaus to carry his pay- 
ments to the king. Menelaus was a brother of Simon, and expert 
in subterfuge. He found it easy, by giving a larger sum, to pro- 
cure the magistracy for himself. His sacrileges, however, ex- 
ceeded in enormity those of the man whom he supplanted, and 
the people arose in mass to punish the outrages. Afterward 
Jason, returning, wrested the authority from him, but now 
abused his power by acts of lawless cruelty... Word was carried 
to Antiochus, then with an army in Egypt, that Judea had re- 
volted. Hurrying back, he took forcible possession of Jerusa- 
lem, massacring eighty thousand of the inhabitants with no dis- 
tinction of sex or age. Guided by Menelaus, the high priest, he 
entered the Temple and took away the treasures and valuable 
furniture and decorations. ‘‘Weening in his pride to make the 
land navigable and the sea passable by foot,’’ he now issued a 
decree to establish uniform laws, administration and worship 
over his dominion. This command was enforced in Judea with 
excessive severity. The temple was dedicated to Zeus, the Su- 
preme God of Olympus, swine were sacrificed and the blocd 
sprinkled over the walls. The tantric observances were held 
there; on the king’s birthday leading citizens were compelled to 
eat of the unhallowed offerings, and when the Bacchie festival 
recurred, Jews were made to walk in the procession carrying ivy. 
Many yielded to the demand and conformed to the alien religion, 
while the blood of those who would not forsake their faith was 
shed like water, and their bodies were left unburied.* Jerusalem 
was largely depopulated. 


In this period of depression and devastation there were 





‘Psalms lxxiv and Ixix. 1 Maccabees 1 iii, 45. 
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sown the germs of revolt. An aged priest of the house of Joarib 
named Mattathias,* horrified at what he saw, removed from Jeru- 
salem to the town of Modin. But he could not escape the evils 
of the times. The king had placed a governor at Jerusalem to en- 
force his commands with all severity, and agents were sent to 
every district to establish the alien worship. 

Coming to Modin they convoked the inhabitants, and invited 
Mattathias to offer the sacrifice. He refused, and when another 
ventured to do this he killed him on the spot, and also the agent 
of the king, and tore down the altar. He then escaped with his 
five sons into the mountains. A large number of others with 
their families also fled into the wilderness of Judea. The king’s 
officers came after them with a detachment of troops. It being 
the sabbath when they were encountered, they forbore any re- 
sistance and a thousand of them were massacred. Similar mur- 
ders took place elsewhere under like conditions. Thereupon Mat- 
tathias and those with him resolved that they henceforth would 
do differently. They determined to fight whenever attacked, even 
on the Sabbath. 

A new era was thus begun in Jewish history. ‘‘Then there 
came to him a company of Assideans, who were mighty men of 
Israel, even all such as were voluntarily devoted unto the law. 
And all they that fled for persecution joined themselves unto 
them, and were a stay unto them. So they joined their forces, 
and smotéd sinful men in their anger and wicked even in their 
wrath: but the rest fled to the heathen for succor.’’ They set 
about an aggresive work, pulling down the altars which had been 
erected to the gods, restoring the discipline of the law, and vex- 
ing the royal garrisons by forays. But age and hardship soon 
brought the life of Mattathias to a close. Like the patriarch 
_ Jacob, he is described as blessing his sons, assigning to each his 
function. Simon being a ‘‘man of counsel’’ was made the ‘‘ patri- 
arch of the household’’ and Judas Maccabees® was appointed to 
be their Captain to ‘‘fight the battle of the people.’’ 

The achievements of this chieftain and his brothers con- 
stitute a heroic period, and actually introduced a new epoch in 
the history of Judaism. Beginning with a force numbering only 
six thousand, he put to flight two armies, each of them exceeding 
his own several times over. 

Antiochus was beside himself with rage. He had been re, 





*See Chronicles 1 ix, 10 and Nehemiah xi, 10. 
*From the Hebrew, makkab, a hammer. 
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quired to pay a large sum as indemnity to the Roman Republic, 
and found it necessary to procure the money for the purpose. 
Placing his realm under Lysias, his cousin, as protector, he 
charged him to confiscate the lands in the whole country of Judea 
and to sell the inhabitants into slavery. He then left with an 
army on a marauding expedition into Persia. 

It was but a year after the death of Mattathias when Lysias 
despatched an army of forty-seven thousand men into Judea 
under three generals. They advertised in all the surrounding 
regions for purchasers of the captive Hebrews, and their camps 
at Erunaus were thronged with buyers. Gorgias, the comman- 
der, attempted by a night attack to capture the Maccabean force, 
but Judas, anticipating this movement, attacked the residue of 
the Syrian forces left in their quarters, dispersed them with 
great slaughter, and seized the booty, the money and wares of 
the slave-dealers, bestowing it upon the wounded and the widows 
of his slain soldiers. 

The next year Lysias himself invaded Judea in person, but 
only to meet with a crushing defeat, barely escaping capture. He 
set out to make another effort, leaving the Jews a short period 
of rest. 

The narrator describes that at this time ‘‘ Jerusalem lay 
void as a wilderness, none of her children went in or out; the 
sanctuary also was trodden down and aliens kept the strong- 
hold.’’ But after the victory was over, the Protector Judas and 
his brothers resolved to restore the former conditions, and re- 
paired thither with their comrades. ‘‘And when they saw the 
sanctuary desolate, and the altar profaned, and the gates burned 
up, and shrubs growing up in the courts as in a forest, or in one 
of the mountains, yea, and the priests’ chambers pulled down, 
they rent their clothes and made great lamentation.’’ The work 
of renovation and restoration was immediately begun. The sym- 
bols and other remains of alien occupation were taken away, the 
desecrated altar torn down, the stones carried off and a new one 
built. The sanctuary was put to rights with its belongings, the 
courts consecrated, the lamps of the candelabra lighted, the 
loaves of bread placed on the table, the veils hung in place, and 
so everything was finished. On the fifteenth day of the ninth 
month of Kislev the ‘‘abomination of desolation’’ had been set 
up over the altar; on the twenty-fifth, sacrifices of swine had 
been made and now upon the same date three years later, tHe 
temple and altar were restored to the Hebrew worship. 
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It has also been stated that Judas made a collection of the 
canonical writings, as these had been scattered and destroyed 
under the decree of the king.’ This collection is supposed to be 
the one that is now accepted. The Book of Daniel, which was 
written about this time to set forth the arbitrary acts of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, was probably added at this time. <As there wa: 
an unconquerable repugnance to possible intermingling with the 
abhorred customs of the Greeks, there were no contributions 
from the Jewish writers of Alexandria. There are apparent 
indications, however, that the narrative underwent some adapta- 
tion to the later conditions and expectations. The exploits and 
conquests of David are described as effecting the subjugation of 
all the countries between the river Euphrates and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, except Hamath and the Phoenician cities. The Mac- 
ecabean princes, until they were hindered by Roman interference, 
appear to have cherished an ambition to accomplish similar 
achievements ; in which case the example of the model king would 
operate to influence the Jewish commonalty in its favor. Never- 
theless, this is only conjecture. 

Judas followed up his victories by marching into those 
countries which had formerly been subject to the Hebrew as- 
cendency into Idumea, where had been once the allotment of the 
tribes of Judah and Simeon, the territory of the Philistine, Sa- 
maria and Galilee, and the Peraea, penetrating as far as 
Damascus. 

Meanwhile Antiochus had suffered defeat in his eastern ex- 
pedition, and died at Ekbatana. His young son Eupator suc- 
ceeded, Lysias continuing as regent. It was now planned to 
make the recovery of Judea complete. The high priest, it was 
resolved, should hereafter be appointed every year as in other 
temples, thus increasing the contributions to the royal treasury 
from the customary payments. Menelaus, however, was put to 
death, and Eliskim or Alecimus appointed to succeed him. But 
he was driven away and not permitted to exercise the functions. 

The young king and his guardian invaded Judea with an 
army numbering a hundred and twenty thousand men and ninety- 
five elephants. The Jews made a brave but ineffectual opposition. 
It had been the sabbatic year and the fields had been left uneulti- 
vated, cutting short the supply of provisions, both for the de- 





"Maccabees, 11, ii, 14: “In like manner also (as Nehemiah) Judas gathered to- 
gether all those things that were lost by reason of the war we had, and they remain 
with us.’ 
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fenders and invaders. Word, however, reached Lysias_ that 
Philip had come from Medea with authority from the late king, 
and was taking charge of affairs. Alarmed at this Lysias has- 
tened to make peace, establishing the former conditions, and ap- 
pointing Judas governor over the territory which he had ac- 
quired by force of arms. 

The same year Demetrius, the nephew of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, who had been a hostage at Rome, landed at Tripoli. The 
army joined his standard and placed him on the throne. Directly 
afterward Alcimus appealed to him to be reinstated in office. 
The king accordingly despatched Bacchides, a favorite officer, 
with sufficient forces for that purpose. 

At first it seemed as though Alcimus would find all obstruc- 
tions removed. The Assideans first of all made ready to wel- 
come him at his coming into Jerusalem. The Scribes generally 
joined in the movement to assure him of their fealty. They were 
content with religious freedom, and had no sympathy with the 
political aspirations of the Maccabees. The high priest prom- 
ised them favor, and Bacchides returned to Antioch, leaving him 
in power. Violating his plighted word, he sentenced sixty of the 
Assideans to be executed. The confidence with which he had 
been received was now dispelled, and again the standard of re- 
volt was raised by Judas. The high priest was again worsted 
in the endeavor to enter upon his office, and repaired to the king 
with his complaints against the Assideans and their chief. | 

The history of this matter as given by the two books of the 
Maccabees exhibits a difference of statement which is impossible 
to reconcile. One omits entirely the expedition of Bacchides and 
his reinstatment of Alcimus as high priest. 

A similar incongruity characterizes the accounts given of 
Nicanor, whom Demetrius sent to put down the revolt. One 
writer states that Nicanor bore a deadly hatred toward the Jews, 
and that before engaging in conflict, he sought to decoy Judas 
into his power on pretext of a friendly interview. But this ex- 
pedient failed. The other writer declares that the conference 
did take place, and that Nicanor accompanied Judas to Jerusa- 
lem and become closely intimate with him, ‘‘for he loved the man 
from his heart.’’ Nicanor is further described as praying Judas 
to marry and rear a family. ‘‘So he married, was quiet and took 
part in this life.’’ 

But Alcimus, the high priest, ‘‘ perceiving the love that was 
between them, and the covenants that were made,’’ complained to 
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the king. Orders were sent to Nicanor to arrest Judas and bring 
him a prisoner to Antioch. There was no alternative but to 
obey. Judas quickly perceived his danger and took measures 
for his own safety. 

As Judas was a priest, Nicanor demanded his surrender 
from the ministrants at the sanctuary, threatening to convert 
the structure into a temple of Bacchus. This failing, and having 
learned that Judas was encamped in Samaria, he then thought 
to take advantage of the veneration of the Jews for the Sabbath 
and attack him on that day. But he had reckoned amiss. A 
successful resistance was made and he was killed in the en- 
counter. 

Judas had reached the height of his fame. His career now 
came to its close. The country was again invaded a month later. 
Bacchides was sent with another army to the support of Alecimus 
in his office. Judas had but about two thousand. It was a mere 
handful in comparison, and even these in their terror deserted 
him, till barely eight hundred remained, to contend with a force 
infinitely larger. The battle was bravely contested, the Jews put 
to rout and their commander slain. 

Aleimus had attained his object; he was now high priest and 
ruler. Supported by the army, there was general acquiescence. 
He undertook various changes in the arrangement of affairs, 
when death arrested his purpose. 

Jonathan, the younger brother of Judas, had succeeded to 
the command. The ambition for national independence was fondly 
cherished by the new leader. Making his residence at Michmash, 
near the Dead Sea, he continued the conflict. At the death of 
Aleimus, the Syrian army left Judea, Bacchides pledging himself 
never to return. So Judea was left in peace for seven years. 

At this juncture, Alexander, professing to be the son of 
Antiochus Eiphanes, raised the standard of revolt at Ptolemais. 
Demetrius in alarm hastened to confirm the authority of Jona- 
than, who immediately took up his residence at Jerusalem and 
engaged in the administration of affairs. Alexander also sought 
his alliance, appointing him high priest, and admitting him to the 
rank of ‘‘friend of the king,’’ at the same time releasing Judea 
from tribute. Not only were there more valuable offers, but 
there was no remembrance of misrule and oppression to give 
occasion for mistrust. They were promptly accepted, and at the 
feast of Tabernacles, the same autumn, Jonathan put on the 
vestments and trappings and exercised the functions of high 
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priest. The event justified his decision. Demetrius fell in battle, 
and the new monarch succeeded to his dominien. The accession 
of the Asmonean priest to the government of J udea_was opposed 
by many of the Jews, but the new king drove away his adver- 
saries. When, five years later, Demetrius, the son of the former 
king, laid claim to the royal authority, Jonathan adhered loyally 
to Alexander, and upon the defeat and death of that king, he 
was confirmed in office by Demetrius, the new monarch. But 
the latter refused afterward to carry into effect his promise to 
remove the garrison from the fortress at Jerusalem, and when 
Tryphon, a former general of Alexander, proclaimed his son 
Antiochus, Jonathan became a supporter of the movement. It 
was successful, and the young monarch gratefully confirmed the 
Hebrew prince in his authority, even to extending to him the 
honors of a member of the royal family. 

Jonathan then undertook to recover Palestine for the king. 
His efforts were successful, but Tryphon, who was entertaining 
projects of his own, perceived that the Hebrew chief was likely 
to check them effectually. Not daring to meet him in battle, he 
made him prisoner by treachery and then prepared to invade 
Judea. 

At this exigency, Simon, the last of the five brothers,® was 
placed in command of the Jewish forces. He was inferior to 
none of them in courage and strategic ability, but superior as ‘‘a 
man of counsel.’’ He put Jerusaiem in a state of defense, and 
followed up the movements of Tryphon, circumventing him in 
every effort. Unable to gain advantage by artifice or force of 
arms, Tryphon gave up the contest, put Jonathan to death and 
returned home to murder Antiochus and usurp the crown of 
Western Asia. 

Simon immediately opened negotiations with Demetrius 
with such success that the king granted his requests, acknowledg- 
ing him as high priest, cancelling all claims for moneys expended 
in Judea, the crown tax and every other tribute. ‘‘Thus was the 
yoke of the heathen taken away from Israel.’’ Money was 
coined’and‘‘the people began to write their instruments and con- 
tracts in the first year of Simon the High Priest, the Governor 
and leader of the Jews.’’ A convention of the Priests and rep- 
resentatives of the people, also issued an edict and ordinance 








One had perished in the battle with Eupator, and another was slain by a party 
of Arabs. 

*The inscriptions upon the coinage of the Asmonean princes and that of Bar- 
cochbas in the reign of the Emperor Adrian, were made in Samaritan letters. 
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establishing the office permanently in his family. King Antioc- 
hus, the brother of Demetrius, added to these powers the right 
of coining money. The freedom and sovereignty of the Jewish 
nation thus received due acknowledgement both from the over- 
lord and the people. 

(To be concluded.) 





How pale, thin, ineffectual do the great figures we would 
fain summon from History rise before us! Searcely as pal- 
pable men does our utmost effort body them forth; oftenest 
only like Ossian’s ghost, in hazy twilight, with ‘‘stars dim 
twinkling through their forms.’’ Our Socrates, our Luther, 
after all that we have talked and argued of them, are to most 
of us quite invisible; the Sage of Athens, the Monk of Eisle- 
ben; not Persons, but Titles. Yet such men, far more than any 
Alps or Coliseums, are the true world-wonders, which it con- 
cerns us to behold clearly, and imprint forever on our remem- 
brance. 


Carlyle, Schiller. 





THE MYTH OF PSYCHE. 


TowNSEND ALLEN. 


Wise were the ancient Greeks to symbol forth 
In myth of Psyche, true as beautiful, 

The human soul with wings of butterfly. 

For as the butterfly escaping free 

From dark confines of larval shroud, 

Unfolds with quivering joy its beauteous wings, 
And sails away on sunkissed scented air; 

So it must be, the soul of man will ’scape, 
When past earth’s grub and larval state, 
And, casting off dull cerements, emerge 
With joy unspeakable into that realm 
Glimpsed oft by holy seers and dying saints ; 
The state celestial, John ecstatic saw: 

All light and life and rapture without flaw. 




















“SAVONAROLA”? OF FLORENCE 


THEOSOPHIST, REFORMER AND Martyr. A PorTRAITURE OF SPIRIT- 
UAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT. 


By Dr. W. Wiwiams. 
(Continued from Vol. VI., page 319.) 


T the beginning of the Fifteenth Century San Marco 
A was a poor and dilapidated edifice, tenanted by an 
order of monks known as the disciples of St. Syl- 

vester. They were a sorry lot of individuals, and 

such was the character of their corrupt and dissolute lives 
that severai complaints from time to time were sent to Rome 
with requests for its dissolution as a monastic institution. 
Under the orders of their ecclesiastical superiors they were 
compelled eventually to leave San Marco and migrate to San 
Georgio, a small hamlet or village a few miles distant from 
Florence, on the other side of the river Arno, their place 
being taken up by a community of reformed Dominicans at that 
time residing at Fiesole, a town of great antiquity to the north of 
Florence. On their arrival they found it scarcely habitable and 
altogether unadapted for the purpose and objects of their insti- 
tution. In this extremity, Cosimo, who had interested himself 
somewhat in their coming to San Marco, undertook to build for 
them a new monastery and gave instructions to Michelozzi, a 
noted architect, tv begin the erection of it without delay. It took 
six years in building and was finished in 1443, at the cost of 
36,000 florins, a large sum of money in those days, but as it en- 
hanced his fame and added to his reputation and influence, he 
was content to pay the price. Amongst these half starved and 
semi-houseless monks, who during the building of the new con- 
vent were compelled to live in tents erected in the neighboring 
fields, were two brothers who had already acquired a reputation 
as mural artists and painters. Of the younger of them, who 
afterwards became known as Fra Angelico, no authentic ac- 
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counts have come down, save that at the early age of twenty hé 
and his brother became members of the Dominican order at 
Fiesole; who his.masters were and how he acquired his art no one 
can tell. Recognizing his transcendent genius and abilities as 
an artist, Cosimo commissioned him to paint the walls and clois- 
ters of the convent, which he accomplished and has left behind 
him paintings which in the loveliness of their design and the 
magic beauty of their coloring have caused San Marco to be- 
come a shrine visited by art pilgrims from all quarters of the 
globe. His was a simple life and yet a beautiful one. His pic- 
tures are sermons. They elevate and lift us out of ourselves, 
Though in the world, he was not of the world. Whilst viewing 
in silent admiration his wonderful productions, the beholder 
seems to be in an ideal world gazing entranced upon embodi- 
ments of all that is pure, beautiful and lovely, existing we feel 
certain, somewhere in the universe. Though he died at Rome, 
and lies buried in the church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, yet 
lives he in Florence within the walls he loved and in the cells he 
filled with his creations of celestial love and beauty. Vassari, 
the greatest of art-historians, in his account of him writes: ‘‘He 
was of simple and pious manners. He shunned the worldly and 
selfish in all things, and during his pure and gentle life was such 
a friend to the poor and suffering that I think his soul must now 
be in heaven. He painted incessantly, but would never lay his 
hand to anything but what was pure and lovely. He might have 
accumulated and enjoyed wealth, but he scorned it and used to 
say that true riches are to be found in contentment. He might 
have ruled over many, but would not, saying that obedience wag 
easier and less liable to error. He might have enjoyed dignities 
among his brethren and beyond them all, but he disdained these 
honors, affirming that he sought for none other than might be 
consistent with a successful avoidance of hell and the attainment 
of paradise. Humane and sober, he lived chastely, avoiding the 
errors of the world, and he was also wont to say that the pursuit 
of art required repose and a life of high thinking and aspira- 
tion, that he who illustrates the acts of the Christ without, should 
live with the Christ within. He was never known to indulge in 
anger with his brethren, a great and in my opinion all but unat- 
tainable quality, and he never admonished but with a smile. 
Thus he lived and thus he died and passed away into that higher 
life of light and love of which he came forth.’’ Another writer 
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says of him: ‘‘He was as incapable of understanding evil as a 
child. His atmosphere was one of holiness and purity. To pure 
and holy persons he eonld give a noble and beautiful individ- 
uality, but absolute ugliness and deformity, grotesque and un- 
real, was all the notion he had of what is vile and wicked. Te 
his cloistered soul, the higher mystery of beautiful evil was un- 
known, and his simple nature ignored the many shades of that 
pathetic side of moral downfall and ruin in which an unsuccess- 
ful struggle has preceded destruction.’’ After the completion 
of the convent, Cosimo still further endowed and enriched it by 
the presentation of a library of rare books and manuscripts, 
the collecting of which at that time had become quite a mania. 
Constantinople, the last stronghold of the old Roman empire and 
the seat of Greek culture and learning, had recently been cap- 
tured and taken by the Turks. Its scholars and men of learning, 
driven into exile, wandered in adjacent countries, and throug) 
want of necessaries of life were compelled to part with and sell 
their precious and valuable manuscript copies of ancient Roman 
and Greek authors, thus contributing to the cultivation of science 
and art, and the knowledge of antiquity then beginning to spring 
up and prevail throughout Europe. Expert emissaries, all men 
of culture and learning from various parts of Italy, were sent 
forth and commissioned by both princes and wealthy merchants 
to search after and purchase books and manuscripts regardless 
of price, provided they were antique, the possession of which 
brought honor and fame to their new owners. Of these col- 
lectors, the greatest was Niccolo Niccoli, who spent his whole life 
ana fortune in the acquirement of manuscripts which at his 
death he bequeathed to the city of Florence. The executors of 
this noble bequest were, however, unable to carry it out, owing 
to the great indebtedness of Niccoli at the time of his death. 
They were ultimately purchased by Cosimo, who after reserving 
a few of the most precious, presented the remainder of them to 
the convent of San Marco, which henceforth became the resort of 
hterati and seholars from all parts of Italy and was the first 
publie library founded in that country. The fame and credit 
of San Marco were further enhanced by its first prior, the saintly 
Antonino, and greatly increased both at home and abroad by 
Savonarola during the latter and most eventful portion of his 
life. Though greatly patronised and lavishly supported by the 
descendants of Cosimo, especially by Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
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the history of San Marco is inseparably bound up with the noble 
lives, works and true heroism of Fra Angelico, Saint Antonino 
and Savonarola, a trio of great, lofty and unselfish souls, who 
lived not unto themselves, but devoted their energies, each in his 
own sphere, and spent and gave up their lives in teaching and 
making known to the generation in which they lived and labored, 
the reality of the Higher and Diviner life of which they them- 
selves were the most eminent expounders and the most illus- 
trious exemplars. 


SAVONAROLA’S First ESxPERIENCE IN F‘LORENCE. 


To those possessed of intellectual attainments and cultured 
minds delighting in the pursuit and acquisition of knowledge, it 
is a source of the greatest pleasure and highest enjoyment to find 
themselves in centers of learning and to mingle and come into 
intercourse with kindred souls ‘‘walking by the same rule and 
minding the same things’’ as themselves. This was especially 
the case with Savonarola on his first entry into Florence, which 
through the munificence and patronage of the Medici had then 
become famed throughout Italy and Europe as the center of 
light and learning, the home of Art and Science. For the first 
time in his life he came into contact with great literary and 
most learned men, such as Marsilius Ficinus, the justly cele- 
brated student and translator of the works of Plato and Plotinus, 
Aspolitian, a famous latinist, and the celebrated Count Picus de 
Mirandola, a learned kabbalist and the ‘‘ Admirable Crichton’’ 
of his times. These, with many others, by their splendid genius 
and learning, shed a halo of glory around Florence and caused 
her to become regarded as a second Athens, whither flocked and 
came students from all quarters. As he paced the cloisters and 
traversed the corridors of San Marco, adorned with the beau- 
tiful paintings of Fra Angelico, and held intercourse and conver- 
sation with the several professors and doctors of theology and 
philosophy and students of Art and Science, the soul and mind 
of Savonarola seemed to expand with new emotions of delight 
that were intensified as he became more intimately acquainted 
with Florence where, as it has been said, ‘‘Art and Nature 
contend for the palm of beauty.’? This dream of de- 
light, however, was not of long duration, for as in 
Ferrara and its gay court life, he had learned the truth 
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of the old adage, ‘‘things are not what they seem,’’ so 
in Florence Savonarola ere long discovered that with the few 
splendid exceptions of those whose names we have quoted, the 
philosophy current and taught at that time was of a very super- 
ficial and unsatisfactory character. The city was filled with a 
large number of students who were mere dilettante, owing to 
defective education and the slight and meagre opportunities of 
acquiring the rudiments of solid learning and useful knowledge. 
Colleges and universities in general, and especially that of the 
Sorbonne in Paris, had become transformed into arenas of dis- 
putation, where learned professors and students of theology con- 
tested, wrangled and fought each other oa the most trivial ques- 
tions and subjects of debate, such as how many thousands of 
angels could dance upon the point of a needle? In these contests 
Plato and Aristotle were intellectual footballs, the sport and 
playthings of rival camps of students in philosophy whose 
knowledge of the works of these great men was in inverse ratic 
to the fury and anger they displayed in their heated controver- 
sies over the meaning of logical terms whether nominal or real. 
Mingling amongst the various grades and classes of society, 
Savonarola soon recognized and perceived the degraded state 
of morals prevalent in Florence, externally so fair and beautiful 
aad comely. Virtue and honest patriotism no longer existed 
amongst the populace, whose minds and natures had become per- 
verted by the gilded shows of vice and dissipation exhibited 
everywhere to their gaze and observation. The church as it then 
existed was an effete anachronism, and religion had degenerated 
into a travesty and a farce. The world of Europe was wor- 
shipping and bowing down to an image which was felt to be but 
an idol, a hideous sham. This was especially so in Florence, 
where the philosophy of Epicurus reigned rampant and found 
expression in songs and ditties which Savonarola heard hummed 
and sung in all parts of the city wherever he went, the produc- 
tions of Lorenzo himself, one of which beginning thus: ‘‘ Dido- 
mani non ci e contessa,’’ embodied the sentiment of hopeless 
souls whose philosophy is ‘‘let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.’? We may imagine, but cannot describe, the great revul- 
sion of feeling within the heart and mind of Savonarola on com- 
ing face to face with the real Florence, interiorly so foul and im- 
moral. Sitting in his lone cell and meditating and pondering 
whole nights through upon the moral degradation and depravity 
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universally rampant in Florence and which are always the fore- 
runners and preludes of national ruin and extinction of states as 
of individuals, dim inklings and gleamings, fleeting and indistinct 
at first, flashed into his mind of the mission and great work for 
which he had been brought to Florence, to take up and achieve 
her moral renovation and spiritual awakening and recovery of 
her lost liberties, which apparently was so impossible, so im- 
probable. Unknown to him, the great Weltgeist had come to 
him as it did to Moses wandering in the wilderness at the back of 
Mount Horeb, calling and bidding him to go forth and take up his 
life’s work and mission, the deliverance and national regenera- 
tion of his brethren then oppressed and downtrodden in Egypt. 
It was an enterprise and undertaking demanding a power of 
mind, a strength of will and purpose, a determination of char- 
acter, a fervid, deeply earnest and lofty enthusiasm that could 
brook all obstacles and persist through disappointment and mis- 
fortune, unchilled, undamped and undepressed, and also there- 
with, the additional accompaniment of intellectual and spiritual 
gifts and endowments rarely met with or found in due combina- 
tion, yet most essential and necessary in taking up the unselfish 
work and ofttimes thankless role of a prophet and national re- 
former, or the functions of a teacher and leader of mankind. 
Yet was not Savonarola daunted and dismayed with the magni- 
tude of the burden he felt himself called to take up and carry. 
With a nature such as his, compassionate and sympathetic, and 
with a temperament earnest and fearless and an ardent love of 
liberty, he was not unwilling to enter on a career attended and 
fraught with dangers to himself and devote his life’s energies to 
recovering for Florence her lost freedom and the purification of 
church life and discipline. It was truly a Herculean labor, ap- 
parently a forlorn hope or attempt, involving a contest and 
struggle of one against wicked popes, crafty worldly prelates, 
perfidious and ambitious kings, princes and rulers, all profess- 
edly Christian, but in reality all worshippers of the great world 
god—Selfishness. The time was not yet come, nor was the op- 
portunity yet ripe for Savonarola to take up the work and begin 
on his mission. Many important events had to transpire, many 
difficulties and obstacles to be cleared away and prejudices 
against him assuaged and removed out of his path ere he could 
enter on the great enterprise. Recognizing this necessity by a 
kind of spiritual clairvoyance, he readily and cheerfully complied 
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with the request of his superiors to undertake and devote himself 
to the education of the young novices, members of noble Flor- 
entine families attending the convent school with a view of en- 
tering the church. He therefore took up, as at Bologna, the 
humble position of a teacher, as it afforded the opportunity of 
rearing, training and educating a generation of upright and 
honest citizens. 

The methods he adopted and followed were the same that 
had formerly proved successful and had endeared his name and 
memory in the minds and hearts of his pupils. The same re- 
sults occurred now in Florence, and these novices coming under 
the influence of Savonarola’s strong and loving nature, also 
deeply appreciated his unceasing efforts toward their intellec- 
tual improvement and spiritual development, and ultimately be- 
came imbued with a part of that diviner life which invested him 
with a halo of something that attracted them and compelled their 
respect, so that they learned to love and almost revere him. 
He was so thoughtful and considerate towards them, adapting 
himself to the mental capacities of each one of them, ever ready 
to help them in the analysis of an intricate Greek or Latin 
sentence, the solution of a difficult problem, and in the writing 
and composition of their essays, never sparing himself, and oft- 
times after long vigils and protracted meditation, lasting through 
the night, appearing amongst them in the classroom with the 
same loving look and smile on his face, for he had come to love 
them, and as they sat in rows before him in their white surplices, 
was accustomed to call them his angel boys, they were so bright, 
so fair and eager to learn under his tuition. He was a born 
teacher, and recognized that the development of the Higher 
Self in the period of childhood and youth should be the first aim 
and step in any system of education, whether parental or na- 
tional. For a year or more Savonarola was engaged in this 
kind of work, and Lent was fast approaching when it was cus- 
tomary to make choice of preachers to give a course of sermons 
lasting through the Lenten season. Savonarola was unanimously 
elected by his prior and the frate of the convent to occupy the 
pulpit in the church of San Mareo. From his first entrance 
among them and from daily intercourse with him, they recog- 
nized his power and influence, his superior attainments and great 
learning, which, far from exciting envy and jealousy in them, 
bound and attracted them to him, as he was always willing and 
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ready to impart knowledge they needed in their theological 
studies, without fee or gratuity. A fool! Some may exclaim. 
Well, he was a great humane and generous soul, and such are the 
crown and glory of mankind. His first appearance as a preacher 
in Florence was far from being a success. It was a lamentable 
failure, the cause being not in Savonarola himself, but in his 
hearers, who, accustomed to quite a different style of oratory, 
and coming not to be taught and edified but to criticise, to be 
amused and diverted with Ciceronean phrases and periods, were 
utterly unable to appreciate his preaching or recognize and de- 
tect in him the marks and characteristics of a true orator. 
Hence his audiences gradually grew less and less until at the end 
of the season they had dwindled down to twenty-five persons, in- 
cluding both women and children. To such a nature as Sav- 
onarola’s this failure must have proved exceedingly painful and 
disappointing, and induced him to renounce all thoughts of 
preaching again and to devote his care and attention to the edu- 
cation and instruction of his youthful novices. This, however, 
was not to be the case: The power that brought him to Florence 


was, unknown to him, operating secretly and clearing the path in 
which he was to go. 


THE Synop or Reacio—SavoNAROLA’sS SPEECH. 


At this particular juncture a diocesan synod of Dominicans 
was convened at Reggio d’Emilia, a town in northern Italy, 
whither Savonarola was elected and sent as their delegate by the 
brethren of San Marco. It was largely attended by ecclesiastics 
of all ranks in the church, as also by laymen from all quarters 
noted for their learning and literary abilities. The chief topic 
of their debates turned on the low state of morality and religion 
then prevalent not only in the church, but also in the general 
public, especially in large towns and cities. They saw, ac- 
knowledged and deplored the existent evils of the times and the 
religious depravation infesting all classes of society. They were 
men of discernment and deeply cognizant of the origin, the 
source and cause of the widespread corruption and general de- 
basement of morals, against which they had to contend, yet they 
had not the daring courage to express their views and give ut- 
terance to the thoughts that engrossed their minds. They cor- 
rectly diagnosed the disease but feared to propound an antidote 
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or prescribe a remedy for it. It was a subject bristling like a 
hedgehog with prickles, and therefore they refrained from touch- 
ing it, knowing the danger they incurred in so doing. They 
discussed and quibbled over it, as an academical question, but 
were exceedingly cautious and discrete in their remarks and 
observations, and kept concealed their arrieres pensees on the 
subject. At length when it was on the point of being shelved 
or shunted aside by tacit consent and leaving it without coming 
to a decision, a delegate in an obscure part of the hall stood up 
and craved permission to address the assembly on a proposition 
he wished to submit to their serious and most thoughtful con- 
sideration. In a moment all eyes were turned toward him in 
wonder and astonishment, and ecclesiastics, monks and laymen 
asked themselves the question—who is he, and what has he got 
to say? It was Savonarola, and soon they had to hear and listen 
to what they themselves had been too timorous to express, too 
afraid to give it utterance. The president, having granted per- 
mission to the speaker, they all bent forward in silence to give 
ear to what the cowled monk from San Marco had to say. The 
proposition was brief and couched in few words—‘‘ The church 
itself needs to be reformed.’’ It struck home at once to the 
hearts and conscience of every one of them, being but the ex- 
pressed reflection of their own thoughts and convictions. In 
slow and measured tones, which rang out clarion like, clear and 
resonant through the hall, and in words clothed with power and 
strength, that brooked no gainsaying nor dispute, and rousing 
every heart in his audience as it had never been roused and 
stirred before, Savonarola sketched in vivid outlines the terrible 
and deplorable moral and spiritual degradation then existing 
throughout Italy, and depicted in graphic detail the infamy and 
wickedness taking place all around them, in the several states, 
kingdoms, principalities, republics, all continually warring 
against each other, all animated with jealousy and envy, con- 
spiring, plotting, counterplotting and intriguing one against the 
other, and all claiming and professing to be Christians, believers 
and followers of the Prince of Peace who had solemnly declared 
his kingdom was not of this world. He had no occasion to go far 
for proofs and facts with which they were well acquainted. The 
history of Italy at that time, teeming with records of awful 
crimes unsurpassed in vileness and wickedness in the darkest 
age of old Roman depravity, was well known to his hearers, who 
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sat in rapt attention to catch every word that escaped from the 
lips of the intrepid speaker, as he thundered forth the question 
that fell in their midst like a fiery awe-inspiring bolt of heaven, 
‘*Who and what is the cause of it all?’’ Pausing a moment and 
looking down upon the sea of upturned faces directed toward 
him, Savonarola proceeded to deal with the dreaded question 
they had not dared to broach and discuss. ‘‘Ex nihilo, nihil fit,’’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘from nothing, nothing comes forth. Every ex- 
istent thing in the world has a cause and there is not a cause that 
does not produce an effect.’’ From the annals of history, he 
showed that evil and wrongdoing amongst kings and rulers pro- 
duced like results in the lives and circumstances of their subjects, 
that as with flocks and herds of animals following their leaders, 
so with human nature, it follows and imitates blindly those whom 
it regards and looks up to for guidance and protection, becom- 
ing brave, virtuous and strong, or depraved, licentious and weak, 
according as their rulers, whether kings, presidents or chieftains, 
are such in their individual characters. ‘‘ And who,’’ Savonarola 
asked, ‘‘is the great exemplar to monarchs and potentates, who 
the guide, director and teacher of all nations and people, of kin- 
dreds and tongues, is it not the Church? Wherefrom, then, all 
the depravity and wrongdoing so general and widespread 
throughout our Italy and Europe? Is it not because the Church, 
ignoring the teachings and example of her great head and 
founder, forgetful alike of His admonitions and precepts, and 
those of His great apostles, Sts. Peter and Paul, has fallen like 
Lucifer, star of the morning, from her high vocation and posi- 
tion, as the depositary of all divine truth and light and become 
selfish and worldly in her dreams of temporal power, wealth 
and dominion, and is now, not the regenerator of society and the 
enlightener of the world, but the corrupter of kings and princes 
who follow in the wake and track of their example. And what 
will the end be? Already the great angel of the Apocalypse is 
about to lift up his voice and ery aloud, Babylon, the great, is 
fallen! Our Holy Mother Church is rushing blindly on to ruin 
and extinction, a doom she ean only avert and escape by self- 
purgation of centuries of selfish wrongdoing and returning to 
the faith, the purity and simplicity of her early days. Let her 
awake from and cast away her dreams of imperial power and 
temporal dominion and cease from her simony and unholy traffic 
in benefices and endowments, let her ministers clothed in gar- 
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ments of righteousness and purity become not lords and princes 
over, but servants, devoting themselves to the cause of suffering 
and erring humanity, then will she regain her lost prestige, and, 
recovering her forfeited powers and graces, become again the 
great center of light and truth to all mankind. Placing herself 
in the vanguard of civilization, out of her as from the primal 
Eden shall go forth the pure river of the water of life, clear as 
erystal, to all quarters of the world, that shall be for the healing 
of the nations. Then will she also realize and accomplish her 
true destiny. and shine as the heavenly city, that in the sublime 
symbology of the Apocalypse, hath no need of the sun neither of 
the moon to shine in it, for the glory of God shall lighten it and 
the Divine Shekina be the light thereof. And the nations of them 
that are saved shall walk in its light, and kings and rulers bring 
their glory and honor into it. Her gates shall not be shut t3 
all by day and there shal! in no wise enter into it anything thet 
defileth, neither whosoever worketh abomination or maketh a 
lie, but they that are written in the Lamb’s ‘great Book of Life.’ ”’ 
As Savonarola ceased speaking, the vast audience remained 
seated for a time speechless and silent, then ecclesiastics, monks 
and laymen, rose up and went to their various homes, pondering 
deeply and reflecting long on the words they had heard. The 
life work and mission of Savonarola had commenced. 
To be continued. 





CONCENTRATION. 
By Auice Le PLonceon. 


Would’st thou a purpose great achieve— 
Renounce all lesser joys, and cleave 
With action, unto this ideal 

Which, wrought by WILL becometh real. 


THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR; 
OR, 


BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for the 
first time wholly translated into English, with notes, refer- 
ences and expository remarks. 


By NuruHo pE MANHAR. 
‘¢A KABBALISTIC SYMPOSIUM BY RABBI SIMEON’sS STUDENTS.’’ 


(Continued from page 64.) 


ABBI ELEAZAR spake and said: ‘‘It is written ‘the 
R voice of the Lord is upon the waters. The God of glory 
thundereth, the Lord is upon mighty waters’ (Ps. 
xxlx. 3). These words allude to the celestial river 
whose life-giving waters circulate and flow throughout the world 
and give life and strength to every creature that breathes and 
moves upon the face of the earth. ‘The God of glory thun- 
dereth’ signifies the sephiroth Geburah (power) as expressed in 
the words, ‘but the thunder of his power (Geburah), who can 
understand?’ (Job xxvl. 14). This awful power it is that pro- 
ceeds from the left side of the sephirotic tree, by and through 
the God of glory that is on the right side. ‘The Lord is upon 
mighty waters’ alludes to the sephiroth Hochma (heavenly wis- 
dom) described as God upon mighty waters, that is upon the 
secret place from which they flow forth, as it is written, ‘Thy 
paths are on the mighty waters’ ’’ (Ps. Ixxvii. 19). 

After this brief interlocution, Rabbi Simeon resumed his 
discourse and said: ‘‘It is written, ‘Over against the border, 
shall the rings be for the places of the staves to bear the table’ 
(Ex. xxv. 27). What is the esoteric meaning of the word ‘bor- 
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der’ (misghereth)? It refers to the secret place in the taber- 
nacle kept continually closed to everyone except to him whose 
duty it was to enter therein and light the lamps. It was there- 
fore called the ‘closed place’ and symbolized the world to come 
or the hidden and unseen world. The rings here mentioned, of 
which there were three linked one with the other, signify the 
sacred chain of the three elements, water, air and fire. The 
water proceeds from the air, the air from the fire and fire from 
the water. Thus these elements, though apparently different, 
are radically the same. ‘Places of the staves’ denote the modal 
combinations which these elements assume in the various types 
of things and creatures existent in the universe, the modus 
operandi, of which, Nature’s great secret, is not imparted to a 
worldly minded man to fathom or understand. He remains ever 
in the outer court and is never permitted to enter her adytum 
and view the mystevies of the inner temple or Holy of Holies, 
inasmuch as the sight only of them would prove fatal to him. 
And this is why it is written ‘the stranger that cometh nigh, shall 
be put to death’ ’’ (Num. i. 51). 

‘‘The letter B in the word Brashith is written larger than 
any other letter in the Pentateuch. What is the reascn of 
this?’’ asked Rabbi Jose, ‘‘and what is the esoteric explanation 
of the six days of creation which has been handed down by pre- 
ceding adepts and teachers?’’ 

Replying to these questions, Rabbi Simeon said: ‘‘As in 
Seripture is found the expression ‘The cedars of Lebanon,’ dis- 
tinguishing them from all other cedars, so the six days of crea- 
tion are separated and characterized especially as the days of 
Brashith (creation). With reference to these important days 
the Seripture thus refers to them: Thine Oh Lord is the great- 
ness (gedulah), the power (geburah), and the victory (netzach), 
for all things in heaven and earth are thine. Thine is the king- 
dom (maleuth) and thou art exalted as head above all’’ (1 Ch. 
xxlx. 11). The word ‘‘ All’’ in this verse signifies the just or the 
good law which prevails throughout the universe. The targum 
paraphrases these words thus: ‘‘The All (or the good law) 
binds together heaven and earth. !: is the basis on which the 
universe is built. In heaven it is symbolized by the sephira 
Tiphereth (harmony or beauty) and in the world by the children 
or sons of light. This is the reason why the Scripture begins 
with the letter B (the numerical value of which is two) in the 
word Brashith, B—‘two,’ rashith—‘beginning,’ that is to say, 
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by the second ‘beginning,’ or, in other words, by hochma (wis- 
dom), the second in the first sephirotie triad, and which is the 
signification given by the targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel to this 
word. Brashith, for though hochma is placed second in the 
manifestation of Ain Soph (the boundless One), it is in essence 
one and the same with Kether (the crown), the supernal or 
higher sephira. The signification then of the initial words of 
Seripture, Brashith bra, Alhim (translated in the English ver- 
sion, ‘In the beginning God created’), is this: By hochma (wis- 
dom), the second manifestation of the Divine, or, in other words, 
the Creative Logos or Alhim created the heavens and the earth. 
From it proceeded the light which enters as a principle of life 
into every living existent thing and creature, as it is written, ‘A 
river went forth out of Eden to water the garden,’ that is, to 
prepare and qualify the earth for the production, growth and 
development of animated existences. By the word Alhim is sig- 
nified the ever-living eternal Alhim. 

‘“Now the words ‘bra Alhim’ created Alhim seem to indicate 
that Brashith, the supreme Alhim or Logos, created the lower 
Alhim. And this is true, for, owing to the celestial river from 
which all life has flowed into the universe, the first and the third 
sephiroth, viz.: Kether (crown) and Binah (understanding) in 
an ineffable manner, becoming united, gave rise or origin to the 
lower Alhim, who created the world and was thus the proximate 
source of all life necessary for its subsistence and endurance. 
To this Alhim was entrusted all power, both in heaven and earth, 
after they had been called into existence. The words ‘athha- 
shamayim’ (the heavens) indicate that it was only after the ever- 
living and eternal Alhim had manifested as hochma the creative 
Logos that the third manifestation or Logos descended from on 
high upon the earth. Then it was that the three supreme Logoi 
became blended and unified in the work of creation, and then 
was it also that the sacred chain of three rings became complete 
and the resplendent light was manifested on creation as inti- 
mated in the words ‘ Brashith bra Alhim, ath hashamayim vatha- 
aretz.’ In the beginning God designed the world. By the 
second ‘beginning’ (hochma), wisdom, He formed it, and by the 
third ‘beginning’ (Binah), understanding, He manifested it and 
caused the light to descend from on high upon the world below. 
I now understand and grasp the esoteric meaning of the strange 
enigmatical words, ‘Shall the axe magnify itself against him 
that heweth therewith’ (Is. x. 15). It is to the hewer and not to 
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the axe that honor must be ascribed, so to the first and supreme 
Logos who created the world by the other Alhim, or Logoi, 
should and ought to be attributed honor and glory.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘This is the interpretation of the mysti- 
cal words, ‘What nation is there so great that hath God so nigh 
unto them as our Jehovah Alhim’ (Lord of the Alhim) (Deuter. 
iv. 7), alluding to the supreme and other Alhim or Logoi, who 
were the Pachad whom Isaac the patriarch worshipped and 
which, though differing in their manifestations, were one and the 
same in essence. The allocution of the words Brashith to the ten 
sephiroth is as follows: Brashith bra refer to Kether (crown), 
and Hochma (wisdom), Alhim to Binah, ath to gedulah and 
geburah, hashamayim to Tiphereth, vath to Netzach, Hod and 
Yesod and ha-aretz to maleuth. 


(To be Continued.) 





THE HOLY GRAIL. 
TowNSEND ALLEN. 


Though thou seekest far and near, 
Over mountain, plain and mere, 
All thy search will not avail, 
Thou shalt never find the Grail, 
Till through holiness its light 
Gleams upon thy inner sight. 


Nowhere on material ground 

Is the mystic chalice found; 
When each selfish wish is stilled 
And thy heart with pure love filled, 
Then the holy cup will shine 

In thy soul, redeemed, divine. 


MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


“Do the dead live in families, in com- 
munities, and if so 1s there a govern- 
ment?” 


Those who depart this life take a rest 
which is long or short, according to 
their needs. They then continue their 
existence in the after state as they had 
lived on earth. But there is this dif- 
ference, that whereas life on earth re- 
quired all the constituent principles of a 
man to be present in this world, the 
after state requires only a vehicle suit- 
able to the plane on which the mind, 
the ego, functions. 

Has man lived with his family or in a 
community on earth according to his 
desire, it will then also be his desire 
to continue this sort of life in the after- 
death state. If he has preferred a soli- 
tary life, or a life devoted to study or 
research, then he will not desire a life 
among others; but in either case, ac- 
cording to what was his desire in physi- 
eal life, so will his desire continue after 
death. 

After death, man, the ego, the mind, 
continues with all his faculties, but minus 
the physical body and the form of that 
physical body. Wherever his thought and 
interest lay there will the man be. 
When, however, the mind is separated 
from the world by the severance from 
its physical body, the medium of expres- 
sion and communication with the physi- 
cal world is cut off and the man cannot 
be with the physical bodies of his fam- 
ily or the community which had occu- 
pied his thought. If, however, his 
thought of family or community had been 
strong he would be in thought with them 
or hold them in his thought as one may 
be in thought with his family or friends 
while living in the world even though he 
be living in a distant country. He 
would not have new thoughts, nor de- 
rive information concerning the family 
or community after his death, nor be 
about them knowing their fate, as is 
sometimes erroneously supposed. After 
death man lives in thoughts which he 
had had while in physical life. He thinks 


over again what he had thought during 
life. 

There is a world of thought, which is 
after all the world which man really 
lives in even while in a physical body, 
for the world is to him as he translates 
it into his thought world. But there is 
another world which lies between the 
thought world and the physical world 
which is the desire world (kama loca). 
In the desire world are the passions and 
gross desires of man. So that after 
death there is a desire body of man from 
which man, the mind, must free him- 
self if he is to have any period of en- 
joyment or rest in the after death states. 
In rare instances, man, the mind, is en- 
Slaved by his gross desire body, in which 
case he might frequent the place of his 
former family or community. In such 
particular case, however, the mind 
would appear to be drugged or intoxi- 
cated. The desire would be the domin- 
ant factor. Such an apparition would 
act much the same as one under the 
influence of a drug or intoxicant. Nev- 
ertheless, the desire would make itself 
manifest even as the drunkard makes 
manifest his desire. Only in few appear- 
ances of such desire bodies is the mind 
present. As the mind conceived of family 
life or community life as an ideal in its 
physical world, so will the same mind 
hold family or community life in the 
ideal thought world in its after death 
state. But whereas in this physical 
world the ideal life seemed to be shad- 
owy and vague and the physical life the 
real and matter of fact, now the con- 
dition is reversed; the ideal world 
is the real and the physical has entirely 
disappeared or simply remains an ab- 
stract ideal. 

Yes, there is a government in the after 
death states. Each of the states after 
death has its own government and the 
laws of each state control that state. 
The law of the desire state is indicated 
by its own name: desire. The ideal 
world is governed by thought. Each 
state is controlled automatically by de- 
sire, or ideal thought, each according to 
its nature, and all according to justice. 
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“Is there a punishment or reward for 
the deeds done by the dead, either while 
in life or after death?” 

Yes, and each deed brings its own re- 
sult, according to the action and ac- 
cording to the motive and thought which 
prompted the action. Many who act in 
this world act ignorantly, nevertheless 
the action brings its reward or punish- 
ment. The one who pulls the trigger of 
a gun that he didn’t know was loaded 
and shoots off his finger, or the hand of 
a friend, suffers the results physically 
quite as much as though he had shot 
with intention to injure. The physical 
punishment is the same. But he does not 
suffer the mental punishment which 
would ensue as remorse, which he would 
suffer had he performed the action with 
knowledge of what would take place. 

This applies to the question while liv- 
ing in the physical world. But there is 
another side which is the after death 
state. Those in the after death state act 
only as effects following causes. This 
world is the world of causes as well as 
of effects, but the after states are only 
of effects. The desire body continues to 
act after death according to the impetus 
permitted it during physical life. There- 
fore, the deeds performed by the astral 
entity, or even by the mind in its ideal 
world, are only results, not causes. They 
are the consequences as reward or pun- 
ishment for deeds performed in the phy- 
sical world. But these deeds are not in 
turn rewarded or punished. 

The terms ‘“‘reward” and ‘“‘punishment’’ 
are theological terms. They have a per- 
sonal and selfish meaning. Whether in 
this or any other world, the true law in- 
terprets punishment to mean a lesson 
given to the performer of wrong act- 
ion. Reward is the lesson given to the 
performer of right action. The lesson 
which has been called punishment is 
given to the performer to teach him not 
to do wrong again. Reward teaches the 
consequences of right action. 

In the after death state, the desire 
body suffers much the same as a man 
of strong appetites, when he has not the 
means nor the opportunity of satisfying 
his appetite. The physical body is the 
medium through which the desire body 
satisfies its appetite. When the desire 
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body is deprived of or cut off from its 
physical body at death, the appetites re- 
main, but it has not the means of grati- 
fying them. So that if the desires have 
been intense and for physical gratifica- 
tion there is after death the hunger of 
desire, or the burning of passion, but 
without the means of gratifying or ap- 
peasing it. But the mind whose ideals 
were high, experiences all the joys at- 
tending the fulfillment of these ideals, 
because it is in the world where ideals 
are. 

Thus we have in the after death states 
punishment or reward, or more properly 
called, the lessons of right and wrong 
action, as the results of the thoughts, 
deeds and actions, performed while living 
in the physical world. 


99) 


“Do the dead acquire knowledge: 

No, they do not in the proper sense of 
the term. All knowledge which the mind 
acquires must be acquired while living 
in a physical body in this physical world. 
Here is where it must acquire knowl- 
edge if knowledge is to be acquired. After 
death we may pass through a process 
of digesting or assimilating, but only of 
the things acquired in this world, in the 
Same sense that an ox might chew its 
cud while in its manger, but only of that 
which it has carried with it from the 
field. So the departed lives over or di- 
gests those desires, thoughts, or ideals, 
which it has generated, developed and 
garnered during life. The real knowl- 
edge of all the worlds must be acquired 
while living in this world. The entity 
cannot acquire after death what it has 
not known during life. It may magnify 
and live over again what it has known 
during life, but it can acquire no new 
knowledge after death. 


“Do the dead know what 1s going on 
in this world?” 

Some may, others cannot. It depends on 
what we mean by “the dead.’’ The earth 
bound desire bodies are the only class 
of the many classes of ‘“‘the dead’ who 
may know what is going on ia this world. 
But then they can know oniy what is 
going on as it is related to the desires 
and cravings which they had experienced 
during life, and which goings on are re- 
lated to them. As for example, the de- 
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sire body of a drunkard ‘vould know 
only what was going on in the world as 
it related to his desire for drink and 
even then only when he could find the 
neighborhood and people who were ad- 
dicted to drink. He could find the neigh- 
borhood by the natural attraction of like 
to like, but in order to experience what 
was going on he must do so through the 
physical body of one who drinks, which 
he would do by entering and obsessing 
the one who drinks. But the desire 
body of a drunkard would not likely know 
what was going on in the world of poli- 
tics or of literature or art, nor would 
it know or understand the discoveries in 
astronomy or the mathematical sciences. 
As each person seeks the environment 
most agreeable in the physical world, so 
desire bodies would be attracted to phy- 
sical environments suitable to the na- 
ture of their desires. 

The question is, could they know what 
was going on even in those localities? 
The ordinary desire body could not, as 
it has no physical organs through which 
to see physical objects. It may feel the 
desire and be near the object of its ex- 
pression, but it could not see the ob- 
ject unless it entered into a human body 


and used the organs cf sight or the other 


senses to connect it with the physical 
world. At best, the ordinary desire body 
can see the astral counterparts only of 
the desires of the physical world. 

The mind which had severed its con- 
nection with the body and passed into its 
ideal world would not know what was 
going on in the physical world. Its ideal 
world is to it its heaven. This heaven 
or ideal world would cease to be such 
if all of the things in the physical world 
were known. The ideals of the earth 
world may be known to the departed in 
the ideal world, but only as these ideais 
are the same, such as are being ex- 
perienced by the mind in its ideal world. 


“How do you explain cases where the 
dead have appeared either in dreams, 
or to people who were awake, and have 
announced that death of certain persons, 
generally other members of the family, 
was near?” 

A dream which is not due to a phy- 
Ssiological cause comes from the astral 
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world or from the thought world. The 
death of a person announced in a dream 
simply means that the one announced to 
die has already set up or generated the 
causes which are to bring about his 
death, and the causes thus set up are re- 
flected into the astral world. There they 
may be seen as a picture; all the circum- 
stances attending the death may also be 
seen if sought for. Thus dreams, of the 
deaths which do take place, as an- 
nounced, may be seen by anyone coming 
into contact with the current of thought 
which caused the picture. In the case 
where someone appears in the dream it 
means that such appearance directs the 
attention of the one in dream to the com- 
ing death. This would be done either to 
attempt to avert the death, or to prepare 
the one for it, or as an example to be 
noted by those most concerned. 

The same principle would be involved 
in the case where the dead have appeared 
and announced the coming death of an- 
other to a person who was awake, ex- 
cept that the eyes of the person would 
be sensitized to the appearance, or the 


astral sense quickened to perceive the 
appearance. The same reasons would 
be applied. But the difference would be 


that whereas the mind sees in dream 
more clearly than in waking life, and 
therefore the astral entity need not be 
dense, the apparition would have to be 
more pronounced and the physical senses 
brought into play in order to perceive 
it. The dead who thus appeared would 
be the desire body which was connected 
or related in some way with the one 
whose death it announced. But all per- 
sons so announced to die do not always 
die as announced. This means (when the 
person is not deluded by fancy) that the 
causes which absolutely require death 
have not been actually evoked, but that 


death will follow unless countercauses 
are set up to avert it. When the proper 
action is so taken the death may be 
averted. 


“Are the dead attracted to members 
of what was their family while on earth, 
and do they watch over them; say a 
departed mother over her young chil- 
dren?” 

t is pessible that one of the departed 
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members of a family may be attracted to 
one or others of the family if there is 
an unfulfilled desire which was strong 
during life. As, for instance, one who 
desired to convey a piece of property 
to another which he had possessed dur- 
ing life by trickery. As soon as the 
conveyance was made, or the one entitled 
came into rightful possession, the desire 
would be fulfilled and the mind freed 
from the bonds holding it. In the case 
of a mother watching over her children, 
this is possible only where the thought 
is so strong during life and the moments 
of death as to hold the mind of the 
mother to the conditions of her children. 
But this must be loosened in order that 
the mother be freed and the children be 
allowed to work out the destiny which 
they had created in former lives. After 
passing iuto her ideal world or heaven, 
the departed mother has still in thought 
the children who ave dear to her. But her 
thought of the children cannot be dis- 
turbed in her ideal state, else the state 
will not be ideal. If the children suffer 
she cannot know it without suffering her- 
self, and suffering has no place in the 
ideal world. Suffering forms a part of the 
lessons and experience of life from which 
the mind so suffering acquires knowl- 
edge and learns how to live and think 
and act. What does happen is that the 
mother, holding in thought the children 
who are dear to her, might affect them 
through thought. She cannot watch over 
them in their physical welfare, but she 
may by her high ideals convey such ideals 
to them when their thoughts and lives 
will respond. In this way not only may 
the children of parents be aided by those 
departed, who are in the ideal world or 
heaven, but all departed friends may help 
those now living in this world if the 
ideals of the departed have been high and 
noble during their contact and friendship 
in physical life. 


“In the world of the dead is there the 
same sun and moon and stars as in our 
world?” 

No, certainly not. The sun and moon 
and stars are said to be physical bodies 
in a physical universe. As such they 
cannot be, nor be seen as such, after 
death; for though the thought of them 
may be carried in the mind after death 
the thought would be different from the 
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objects. The astronomer whose thought 
had been entirely taken up by his study 
while living, may after death be still en- 
grossed with his subject, yet he would 
not see the physical moon and stars, but 
only his thoughts or the ideas of them. 
The sun and moon and stars furnish 
to the beings on earth three kinds of 
light of varying power and intensity. 
The light of our physical world is the 
sun. Without the sun we are in dark- 
ness. After death the mind is the light 
which illuminates the other worlds as 
it also may illuminate the physical. But 
when the mind or ego leaves its physical 
body the physical is in darkness and 
death. When the mind separates from 
the desire body, that body is also in dark- 
ness and it must also die. When the 
mind passes into its ideal state it lights 
up the obscure thoughts and ideals of 
life. But the physical sun, or moon, or 
stars, can throw no light on the after 
death states. 


“Is it possible for the dead to im- 
fluence the living without the knowledge 
of the living, by suggesting thoughts or 
deeds?” 


Yes, it is possible and it often does 
happen that disembodied entities whose 
desires were strong and whose life had 
been cut off have by their presence in- 
cited persons who were susceptible, to 
commit crimes which they would not 
have done without that influence. This 
does not mean that the action is entirely 
due to the disembodied entity, nor imply 
the innocence of the one who committed 
the crime under such influence. It sim- 
ply means that the disembodied entity 
would seek or be attracted to the one 
most likely to be influenced. The one 
most likely to be impressed must either 
be a medium without high ideals or moral 
strength, or eise one whose inclinations 
are similar to those of the entity that 
impressed him. This is possible and 
often is done without the knowledge of 
tne one incited to action. So also is it 
possible for thoughts, which are of a 
higher character, to be suggested to 
others, but in such case it is not necessary 
to go to the dead for thoughts, because 
thoughts of the living have far more 
power and influence than thoughts of the 
dead. A FRIEND. 








